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354. Abel, T. M. The fourteenth annual meeting 
of the Eastern Psychological Association. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1943, 56, 607-609.—D. E. Johannsen 
(Skidmore). 

355. Abel, T. M. Proceedings of the fourteenth 
annual meeting of the Eastern Psychological Asso- 
tion. Psychol. Bull., 1943, 40, 574-580.— F. McKin- 
ney (Missouri). 

356. Alexander, F., & others. Proceedings of the 
Brief Psychotherapy Council, October 25-26, 1942. 
Chicago: Institute for Psychoanalysis, 1943. Pp. 
iv + 71.—Report is given of the discussions at the 
meeting of the Council for Research in Brief Psycho- 
therapy. Topics covered by the speakers were: 
Een of the council, types of cases suited for 

rief psychotherapy, reports of individual experi- 

ence and technique, therapeutic results, and the 
problems involved in making records for research 
purposes.— M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


357. Anderson, J. E. Outcomes of the Inter- 
society Constitutional Convention. Psychol. Bull., 
1943, 40, 585-588.—This is a report of the meeting 
in May 1943, including the names of the participat- 
ing societies and their delegates. It lists the perma- 
nent officers of the convention and states that there 
was an agreement for unification of the efforts of the 
organizations interested in psychological activities. 
Following a preference vote, the convention dis- 
cussed and proposed revised by-laws for the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association. A joint committee 
was set up to follow through the revision and ap- 
proval of the by-laws and to obtain opinion from 
psychologists regarding the proposed divisional struc- 
ture of the organization.— F. McKinney (Missouri). 

358. [Anon.] M.R.Trabue. J. consult. Psychol., 
210.—Portrait.—S. G. Dulsky (Rochester, 

359. Boring, E. G. Psychology for the fighting 
man: report of the Subcommittee on a Textbook of 
Military Psychology. Psychol. Bull., 1943, 40, 591- 
594.—A description of the format and details of the 
book, a list of the 60 collaborators, and the distribu- 
tion and reception of the text by various groups in- 
cluding professional psychologists are given in this 
article.— F. McKinney (Missouri). 

360. Burrow, T. The neurodynamics of behavior: 
a phylobiological foreword. Phil. Sci., 1943, 10, 
271-288.—‘‘On the basis of phylobiology human be- 
havior and its disorders will be seen as a problem in 
neurodynamics.”” Man should think of himself and 
be studied, not as an individual competing with 
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others, but as a member of a species. If the consist- 
ent functioning of the senses is to be recovered, 
students of behavior must repudiate the supremacy 
of the part-brain, and with it the “narrow domestic 
preoccupations of a purely interpersonal psychiatry,” 
and cultivate the larger function of the brain as a 
whole. All genuine science has been preceded by 

udo-science. In particular, pseudo-science lingers 
in the field of man’s behavior, which has been too 
much controlled by ‘“‘numen”’ instead of “nomen.” 
“In our newer outlook, we shall envisage such neuro- 
dynamic concepts as the primary behavior of the 
organism in its phylic motivation, and adopt a 
concept and a nomenclature befitting the organismic 
integrity of man as a species.”"—R. H. Dotterer 
(Pennsylvania State College). 

361. Clayton, A. S. Emergent mind and educa- 
tion; a study of George H. Mead’s bio-social be- 
haviorism from an educational point of view. Teach. 
Coll. Contr. Educ., 1943, No. 867. Pp. xiii + 179.— 
The study considers, from an educational point of 
view, Mead’s explanation of the emergence of re- 
flective intelligence from prior, non-mental condi- 
tions. Aspects of Mead’s bio-social behaviorism 
which are considered are: its background in other 
psychologies, its research methodology, the genesis 
of mind in communication and the emergence of 
the ‘‘significant symbol” from the gesture, the inter- 
pretation of physical objects as abstractions of social 
objects, the explanation of universality, the relation 
of the individual to society, and Mead’s conception 
of democracy, freedom, and responsibility. Bib- 
liography of 67 titles-——L. Birdsall (College En- 
trance Examination Board). 


362. Cochran, W. G. Analysis of variance for 
percentages based on unequal numbers. J. Amer. 
statist. Ass., 1943, 38, 287-301.—Due to the many 
difficulties involved in deciding upon methods of 
weighting percentages to account for unequal num- 
bers, the author analyzes the efficiencies of binomial 
and of equal weighting. The efficiencies of both 
weighting methods are close to unity when the n 
varies little. Binomial weighting is more accurate 
when the binomial variation in the data exceeds 55% 
and is less accurate otherwise. Partial weighting 
procedures are analyzed and found to be superior to 
both binomial and equal weighting under certain 
limiting conditions. Sample data are analyzed 
using different weighting techniques, and steps are 
suggested for deciding on which weighting procedure 
to choose in research problems.—T7. G. Andrews 
(Barnard). 

363. Coon, G. P. Charles Macfie¥ Campbell. 
J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1943, 98, 561-564.—Obituary 
and -portrait—L. B. Heathers (Smith). 
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364. Cowden, D. J. Correlation concepts and the 
Doolittle method. J. Amer. statist. Ass., 1943, 38, 
327-334.—The author presents pictorial and alge- 
braic analyses of zero order, partial, and multiple 
correlation concepts and demonstrates the similari- 
ties to the Doolittle method, for which a few alge- 
braic modifications are given.—7. G. Andrews 
(Barnard). 

365. Gundlach, R. H. Proceedings of the Bay 
Area Divisional Meeting of the Western Psycho- 
logical Association. Psychol. Bull., 1943, 40, 581- 
584.— F. McKinney (Missouri). 

366. Hall, E. W. Perception as fact and as 
knowledge. Phil. Rev., N. Y., 1943, 52, 468-489.— 
This paper states the need for a psychology of 

rception and for an epistemology of perception. 

hese should be broadly defined to eliminate con- 
troversial issues. In the first are assumed sensitivity, 
learning, and awareness. In the second are assumed 
a correspondence theory of truth and an empirical 
theory of evidence. Attention is given, in detail, 
to the development and defense of an empirical 
theory of evidence as the necessary foundation for a 
correspondence theory of truth—J. T. Baker 
(Pennsylvania State College). 

367. Hirschman, A. O. On measures of disper- 
sion for a finite distribution. /. Amer. statist. Ass., 
1943, 38, 346-352.—The author presents algebraic 
relationships between measures of dispersion of a 
total distribution and the measures of dispersion 
of subseries of the distribution based on splitting 
at the mean or median. Expressions for skewness 
and Geary’s test of normality are analyzed in the 
same manner. From the’ analysis of conditions 
affecting the different measures of dispersion, some 
recommendations are made as to the choice of 
particular measures for particular problems, as in 
educational statistics — 7. G. Andrews (Barnard). 


368. Jessup, B. E. Relational value meanings. 
Univ. Ore. Monogr. Stud. Phil., 1943, No.1. Pp. 175. 
—lIn agreement with many other writers, the author 
solves the conflict between subjective and objective 
theories by having recourse to a relational theory 
of value. The statement of a tenable relational 
theory is, however, an affair of considerable diffi- 
culty, requiring a very careful definition of terms. 
The position defended is similar to that of Perry 
and Prall. Value is a relation between subjects and 
objects. This relation, which is compounded of 
desire and feeling, may be spoken of as an interest 
entertained by the former and directed toward the 
latter. To say that a value is a relation is not the 
same as to call it relativistic or subjective; for even 
subjective theories must make room for standard 
value as well as primary value. The former, how- 
ever, is derived from the latter; for, while everything 
that is desired is good, those preferences which give 
rise to larger patterns of stability function as stand- 
ards.—R. H. Dotterer (Pennsylvania State College). 

369. Johnson, H. M. Index-numerology and 
measures of impairment. Amer. J. Psychol., 1943, 
56, 551-558.—The author uses numerology to refer 
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to the treatment of numbers without regard either 
to their functions (nominal, ordinal, cardinal) or to 
the characteristic of abstractness or concreteness. 
Index-numbers are pure (abstract) numbers that 
are usually ratios. He argues that the Thurstone 
technique for measuring attitudes involves the use 
of such abstract numbers, and that they lack psycho- 
logical validity. He then analyzes in some detail 
a study made for the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion on fatigue of truck-drivers as an example of 
an experiment which depends upon such numerical 
concepts. He concludes that inferences drawn from 
such analyses are not sound.—D. E. Johannsen 
(Skidmore). 

370. Monnier, M., & Marchand, M. Un élec- 
troencéphalographe a enrégistrement direct. (An 
electroencephalograph with direct recording.) C. R. 
Soc. phys. Hist. nat. Geneve, 1941, 58, 259-263.—See 
Biol. Abstr. 17: 21245. 


371. Murphy, A. E. The uses of reason. New 
York: Macmillan, 1943. Pp. vii + 346. $3.00.— 
This is a philosophical discussion of the human 
ability to reason. The tenets of liberalism are pre- 
sented as a guide to social behavior with explicit 
reference to contemporary issues and doctrines. 
In Part 1 an attempt is made to indicate where and 
under what conditions reliable information for truth- 
ful and accurate thinking is available and the role it 
properly plays in our further reasonings about the 
world and ourselves. Part 2 is concerned with 
practical reason. Here an attempt is made to find 
out what men of good judgment and good will 
meant when they appealed to right reason as a guide 
of conduct. Part 3, dealing with reason and social 
action, discusses the difficult problem of applying 
rational ideals in the determination of social policy. 
The final section takes up the philosophic use of 
reason. Discussion is centered on the questions of 
what it would be like to be reasonable about allegedly 
“ultimate” commitments, and what, in contrast, 
it would mean to make them arbitrarily —M. A. 
Tinker (Minnesota). 


372. Murphy, G. Barbara S. Burks, 1902-1943. 
Sociometry, 1943, 6, 345-346.—G. R. Thornton 
(Purdue). 

373. Murphy, G., & Cook, R. Barbara Stoddard 
Burks: 1902-1943. Amer. J. Psychol., 1943, 56, 
610-612.—_A summary and appreciation of Dr. 
Burks’ contributions to psychology, with biograph- 
ical material—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


374. Nicol, E. On situational psychology. Phil. 
phenonemol. Res., 1943, 4, 76-84.—The author cor- 
rects the expositién of his ideas by O. A. Kubitz 
(see 17: 4021) and then presents an outline of his 
system of philosophical psychology, transcribing a 

per which he gave at the Inter-American Con- 
erence of Philosophy at Yale in May 1943.—F. 
Heider (Smith). 

375. Philip, B. R., Reintjes, F., & Weil, R. T., Jr. 
An electronic interval timer. J. exp. Psychol., 1943, 
33, 253-256.—A compact, portable, cheap, and 
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easily assembled interval timer is described. It 
is adapted to operate either from a 6 volt or a 115 
volt circuit and does not require batteries or power 
packs due to rectification of the alternating current 
line voltage. The simple and convenient method of 
securing a precise time interval consists in the 
insertion of a Variac in the 115 volt input line.— 
M. J. Zigler (Wellesley). 

376. Platt, J. R. A mechanical determination of 
correlation coefficients and standard deviations. J. 
Amer. statist. Ass., 1943, 38, 311-318.—A technique 
is described whereby the Pearson product-moment 
correlation coefficient and the standard deviations 
can be obtained by finding the physical moments of 
inertia about the various axes when the data have 
been plotted on a rigid mesh and given physical 
weights. The experimental error is small and may 
be calculated.—T. G. Andrews (Barnard). 

377. Rimoldi, H. J. A. [Ed.] Publicaciones del 
Instituto de Psicologia Experimental. (Publications 
of the Institute of Experimental Psychology.) Men- 
doza, Argentina: Instituto de Psicologia Experi- 
mental, Universidad de Cuyo. Vol. 1, No. 1, 1943. 
Irregular. $1.00 per copy. 

378. Schmidt, I. Bibliographie der Luftfahrt- 
medizin; eine Zusammnestellung von Arbeiten 
tiber Luftfahrtmedizin und Grenzgebiete 1937 bis 
Ende 1940. (Bibliography of aviation medicine; 
a collection of works on aviation medicine and 
related topics, 1937 to the end of 1940.) Luftfahrt- 
medizin, 1943, 8, 1-128. 

379. (Various. Institute for Psychoanalysis: 
ten-year report, October 1, 1932, to September 30, 
1942. Chicago: Institute for Psychoanalysis, 1943. 
Pp. 80.—This report includes a directors’ report on 
teaching, research, and future plans, a summary of 
the types of research undertaken by the staff, an 
account of work with children, surveys of training 
and teaching activities and of therapeutic activities, 
an account of the financing of the Institute, a bib- 
liography of major publications, and a listing of 
personnel.—M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

380. White, M. M. James Burt Miner, 1873- 
1943. Psychol. Rev., 1943, 50, 632-634.—Obituary, 
with a brief sketch of Miner’s professional career.— 
M. A. Tinker (Minnesota). 

381. Wood Jones, F. Habit and heritage. Lon- 
don: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner, 1943. Pp. 100. 
5s.—Wood Jones considers that there has been too 
much unthinking acceptance of the theories of the 
‘survival of the fittest’ and of the non-inheritance of 
acquired characteristics. Such acceptance is del- 
eterious to a belief in the usefulness of improving 
man’s physical and cultural environment. Thus he 
surveys the inconsistencies and contradictions in- 
herent in the Weismann theory; and he describes a 
number of cases, the only reasonable explanation 
of which seems to be the Lamarckian one. These 
include the modifications in the facets of the tibia 
and astralagus which exist in the squatting Oriental 
and the squatting Australian aborigine and the 
modifications of hair disposal occurring in various 
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animals in accordance with grooming habits. He 
points out that the only acquired characteristics 
which could reasonably be expected to be inherited 
are those, such as the above, which come into being 
in response to the action of use or environment dur- 
ing many successive generations—M. D. Vernon 
(Cambridge, England). 


[See also abstracts 453, 491. ] 
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382. Adrian, E. D. Afferent areas in the brain 
of ungulates. Brain, 1943, 66, 89-103.—The area 
of the cerebrum receiving afferent discharges om 
peripheral receptors (somatic receiving area) h 
been mapped out by the electrical method in the 
brains of the goat, sheep, pig, and horse (Shetland 
pony). The method consisted of moving an elec- 
trode about over the brain to pick up afferent dis- 
charges while the animal was being stimulated by 
tactile and pressure stimuli at specified regions of the 
body. Afferent discharges were detected by ear after 
the electrical impulses were amplified and run 
through a loud speaker. In the goat and sheep the 
chief afferent supply to the cortex comes from the 
ipsilateral half of the upper and lower lips. In 
the pig only the contralateral half of the snout sup- 
plies afferent impulses. These findings are con- 
trasted with results from carnivora in which afferent 
impulses reach the cortex from most of the exposed 
body parts.—D. A. Grant (Wisconsin). 

383. Chaves, N. Fisiologia do hipotalamo. (Phys- 
iology of the hypothalamus.) Neurobiologia, Per- 
nambuco, 1942, 5, 107-130. 


384. Ek, J., & Euler, C.L.v. Electrical responses 
from the primary acoustic centre of the frog. Na- 
ture, Lond., 1943, 152, 132.—Sound stimuli elicit 
electrical potential changes in the central auditory 
pathways of the cat; and this study carries such work 
to the frog, using micro-electrodes which afford a 
more detailed account of some of the phenomena 
studied previously in the cat. With electrodes in the 
superficial cell layers of the acoustic area some spon- 
taneous activity was recorded. Sound stimuli 
elicit ‘off’ and ‘on’ potentials of opposite polarity. 
Amplitude of the discharges remained constant when 
the stimulation was as short as 2 sec. But for longer 
stimulation the potentials gradually became dimin- 
ished in amplitude. During the off-effect a definite 
inhibition of the discharge was seen. The frequency 
of spike potentials corresponded closely with the 
frequency of the sound stimulus, but this effect is not 
microphonic as is attested by the off-effect and the 
20-40 msec. latency. The spike potentials do not 
behave like single auditory fiber discharges, since 
amplitude varies with intensity _of stimulation. 
There was no correlation between the duration of 
stimulation and the amplitude of the off-effect, but 
rather the off-effect was correlated with intensity of 
stimulation.—R. L. Solomon (Brown). 


385. Goldstein, K. The clinical significance of 
electroencephalography. Bull. New Engl. med. 
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Cent., 1943, 5, 22-24.—The author gives a brief 
history and exposition of encephalography and its 
significance in diagnosing brain states-——C. K. 
Trueblood (Cambridge, Mass.). 


386. Hines, M. Control of movements by the 
cerebral cortex in primates. Biol. Rev., 1943, 18, 
1-—31.—The frontal lobe of the monkey contains the 
neural mechanisms which control the maintenance 
of posture, initiate progression, and select the ap- 
propriate skeletal muscles to be innervated. The 
use of a skeletal muscle in mass organization for 
purposive behavior depends upon the extrapyramidal 
system, while for discrete organization the pyramidal 
system is active. “Coincident with the remarkable 
mosaic type of localization of sensibilities within 
the three posterior lobes, control of movement, the 
initiation of contraction, fixation of more proximal 
muscles, distribution of tone, sequence of contrac- 
tion with innervation of prime movers and of co- 
operating muscles have migrated as a whole to the 
frontal lobe of the primate, Macaca mulatta. Com- 
pared with the cat, in which extrapyramidal ac- 
tivity is distributed generously in three of the four 
lobes of the cortex cerebri, the frontal lobe of the 
monkey, like that of man, ‘serves in the motor aspect 
of the mind.’"’ These conclusions are derived from 
studies of electrical stimulation of the cortex, differ- 
entiating the various cytoarchitectural areas.—R. 
L. Solomon (Brown). 


387. Kryter, K. D., & Ades, H. W. Studies on 
the function of the higher acoustic nervous centers 
in the cat. Amer. J. Psychol., 1943, 56, 501-536.— 
The present study surveys the acoustic system of 
the cat, using the absolute intensity-threshold as 
the criterion. The specific purpose was to isolate 
and to determine the sensitivity of some of the sub- 
cortical acoustical centers. The operations per- 
formed were: (1) removal of the temporal cortex; 
sectioning of the brachium of (2) the inferior colli- 
culus and of (3) the lateral lemniscus; (4) bilateral 
removal of the inferior colliculus; (5) destruction 
of the cochlea. Adult cats were conditioned to jump 
forward to a 1000-cycle tone. Normal intensity 
limens were determined at 125, 1000, and 8000 
cycles. Each experimental animal was subjected 
to one or more operative procedures, and postopera- 
tive limens were determined 15-30 days later. The 
results showed that: “The inferior colliculus is the 
primary subcortical auditory reflex center. . The 
medial geniculate [appears to be merely ] a relay- 
station for acoustic impulses to the cortex... 
There is considerable ‘retention’ of the conditioned 
response following bilateral severance of the central 
acoustic pathway at all levels. . . . Excitation 
which is confined to the acoustic brain-stem nuclei 

. is capable of evoking directly or indirectly a 
conditioned motor response to sounds about 40 
decibels above normal threshold.” —D. E. Johannsen 
(Skidmore). 


388. Millott, N. The visceral nervous system of 
the earthworm: I. Nerves controlling the tone of the 
alimentary canal. Proc. roy. Soc., 1943, B131, 271- 
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295.—The author submits anatomical and physio- 
logical observations relative to the question of 
whether or not “the gut of the earthworm is con- 
trolled by an extrinsic nerve supply from the central 
nervous system, as in the vertebrates."’ 42 refer- 
ences.—C. K. Trueblood (Cambridge, Mass.). 


389. Rose, J. E., & Woolsey, C. N. A study of 
thalamocortical relations in the rabbit. Johns Hopk. 
Hosp. Bull., 1943, 73, 65-128.—The purpose of this 
study was to determine which thalamic areas de- 
generate and which remain intact after removal 
of the whole cerebral cortex (neo-, paleo-, and archi- 
cortex). The results demonstrate that after abla- 
tion of the entire telencephalon by the suction 
method the behavior of the thalamic nuclei follows 
a rather simple pattern consonant with ontogenetic 
and phylogenetic considerations. There are two 
types of thalamic projection systems: one from the 
dorsal nuclei to circumscribed cortical fields, and a 
second, the ventral, to the whole or to extensive 
portions of the cortex. The epithalamus appears 
to be entirely independent of the telencephalon.— 
M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


390. Shagass, C., & Johnson, E. P. The course 
of acquisition of a conditioned response of the occi- 
pital alpha rhythm. J. exp. Psychol., 1943, 33, 201- 
209.—‘‘1. The acquisition curve for the conditioned 
response of the occipital alpha rhythm to voluntary 
clenching of the fist was determined by using a 
conditioning procedure in which one half of the 
trials were reinforced. The curve was an accelerated 
one, nearly the mirror-image of the extinction curve. 
The curves of acquisition and extinction for EEG 
conditioning are similar to those obtained when 
peripheral responses are conditioned. 2. The effect 
of a conscious attitude of ‘expectancy’ was investi- 
gated by telling the Ss whether or not to expect a 
light. It was found that, after a short reinforcement 
series, responses were given when a light was not 
‘expected.’ These trials yielded an extinction series. 
Responses were always given when light was ex- 
pected. It was concluded that the effect of con- 
scious ‘expectancy’ in the formation of the condi- 
tioned response is limited.” —M. J. Zigler (Wellesley). 


[See also abstracts 370, 419, 420, 421, 423, 445, 476, 
484, 502. ] 
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391. Berger, C. The problem of peripheral visual 
acuity. Amer. J. Psychol., 1943, 56, 603-604.— 
Low's report (see 17: 3693) of results from visual 
acuity tests on the periphery with Landolt’s broken 
circles is cited and the invalidity of their use in 
testing in this retinal area indicated. The historical 
background on the problems involved is briefly 
summarized and the theoretical significance pointed 
out.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


392. Burian, H. M. A visual phenomenon re- 
lated to binocular triplopia. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1943, 
26, 1084~-1086.—A case history is presented of an 
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individual having marked anisometropia and an 
alternating divergent strabismus who, under test 
conditions, showed both anomalous and normal 
retinal correspondence, depending on which eye was 
used in fixation. Under certain conditions, the 
phenomenon of binocular triplopia may be demon- 
strated in persons having abnormal combinations of 
es, correspondence.—D. J. Shaad (Kansas City, 
ans.). 


393. Carson, L. D. Otolaryngologic problems oc- 
curring in fliers. J. Amer. med. Ass., 1942, 120, 4-9. 
—The most common symptom in audition following 
prolonged flights is temporary (8-48 hours) im- 
pairment of hearing due to ‘fatigue.’ Aircraft noise 
levels do not exceed the 120-130 db., a level which 
seems to be required to produce permanent cochlear 
damage. Pilots who show hearing loss after years of 
flying show greatest impairment in the region of 
1024-4096 cycles. The sensory disturbances arising 
because of necessity for the pilot to depend upon 
sight and to disregard all vestibular stimulation are 
discussed.—D. A. Grant (Wisconsin). 


394. Culler, E., Coakley, J. D., Lowy, K., & 
Gross, N. A revised frequency-map of the guinea- 
pig cochlea. Amer. J. Psychol., 1943, 56, 475-—500.— 
The present study is concerned with whether the 
cochlea responds locally to specific frequencies and 
whether these loci can be accurately mapped. The 
method of phonoelectric recording on the intact 
cochlea was used. The basic principle of the analysis 
is: “If a given frequency is focalized at one point, the 
magnitude of its electronic response will of necessity 
diminish as we depart from that point in any direc- 
tion.” It was found that the maps constructed of the 
cochlear focus of representative frequencies from 60 
to 7,000 cycles were in agreement with the results 
of the original study. ‘The audible frequencies have 
their own differential foci of response disposed in 
orderly sequence along the cochlear canal. The site 
of each focus is inferred from the distribution of 
electric potential along the outer surface of the 
cochlea. The foci of representative frequencies 
through the audible range have been located with a 
median standard error of about 4%."" The data 
are considered theoretically—D. E. Johannsen 
(Skidmore). 


395. Czehura, W. S. The generalization of tem- 
poral stimulus patterns on the time continuum. J. 
comp. Psychol., 1943, 36, 79-90.—Dogs were trained 
to obtain food through lever-manipulation in re- 
sponse to temporal combinations of high- and low- 
pitched buzzers, separated by a time interval of 1 
sec. After the response had been established, the 
stimuli were presented with time intervals of 1, 3, 9, 
and 26 sec. The correct reactions for each interval 
were averaged for all subjects in o units. ‘The re- 
sults . . . strongly suggested that there is a general- 
ization gradient on the time dimension, the dis- 
criminatory power decreasing as the time interval 
between the components of the stimulus combina- 
tions is increased beyond that employed in training. 
The gradient is almost certainly a negatively ac- 
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celerated falling function of the time.”"—L. I. 
O’ Kelly (U. S. Army). 

396. Davidson, G. A. Color blindness in physi- 
cians. J. Amer. med. Ass., 1943, 122, 332. 


397. Dinolt, R. The sense of smell. Lye, Ear, 
Nose, Thr. Mon., 1943, 22, 259-266.—The general 
nature of the olfactory receptor system and of 
olfactory stimulation and response is described. It 
is shown how presenting three different types of 
odorous substance to the patient permits differential 
diagnosis for true anosmia, trigeminal and taste 
disturbances.—D. A. Grant (Wisconsin). 


398. DuPlessis, G. L. Care needed in the selec- 
tion of subjects for visual rehabilitation. Amer. 
J. Optom., 1943, 20, 297-300.—‘Rehabilitation” 
should not be merely a euphemism for enabling 
unacceptable candidates to pass tests, and candidates 
for such training must be handled with that in 
mind.—M. R. Stoll (American Optical Co.). 

399. Farnsworth, D. The Farnsworth-Munsell 
100-hue and dichotomous tests for color vision. J. 
opt. Soc. Amer., 1943, 33, 568-578.—A series of 85 
colors of' approximately equal value and chroma is 
obtained by selection from the Munsell colored 
papers. Each paper is perceptibly (to the normal 
observer) different in hue from its neighbors. The 
colors arrange themselves in the form of a circle on 
a uniform chromaticity scale diagram. An observer's 
error scores are conveniently represented by a 
profile on polar co-ordinate paper. The radial 
lines represent individual colors, while the circular 
abscissae represent the extent of color confusion. 
Color anomaly may be thought of as a foreshorten- 
ing of the normal uniform chromaticity scale dia- 
gram along an axis which is characteristic of the 
anomaly (protanomaly, deuteranomaly or trit- 
anomaly). There is also a class of observers who 
have low discrimination but no great imbalance of 
color perception. An example of the usefulness of 
these comprehensive test results is to be found in 
the recent construction of a brief, dichotomous test 
for selecting prospective employees who will be 
required to discriminate code colors for electrical 
assembly work.—L. A. Riggs (Brown). 


400. Franz, W. Zur Theorie des Farbensehens. 
(On the theory of color vision.) P/fliig. Arch. ges. 
Physiol., 1942, 246, 112-128.—See Biol. Absir. 17: 
21527. 


401. Goldstein, K. Constriction of visual fields. 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1943, 50, 486-487. 
—Abstract and discussion. 


402. Géthlin, G. F. Inhibitory processes under- 
lying color vision and their bearing on three-com- 
ponent theories. Amer. J. Psychol., 1943, 56, 537- 
550.—‘The coefficient curves for the primary colors 
based on a trichromatic synthesis of all the colors 
in the spectrum . . . show negative values in par- 
ticular positions. In explanation the present writer 
assumes that the negative values arise through cen- 
tral inhibitions, which of necessity accompany the 
impulses to the complementary color. This prin- 
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ciple is assumed to be of universal application to the 
normal color vision of man and implies that every 
impulse from the retinal receptors to a color sensa- 
tion is necessarily combined with a certain degree of 
central inhibition of the complementary color in 
the same area, the degree of this inhibition being 
bounded by a certain law. On the basis of a three- 
color theory, with red, green and blue as the funda- 
mental colors, and bearing in mind the fact that red 
excludes green and blue excludes yellow, and assum- 
ing that this is due to inhibition in accordance with 
the principle just stated, the writer outlines with the 
help of a compound balance-model a special view of 
the framework of color vision.” The manner in 
which various visual experiences can be explained 
according to this theory is illustrated—D. E. 
Johannsen (Skidmore). 


403. Grossman, F. M. Sound transmission 
through the ear and its relation to sound injury. 
Ann. Otol., etc., St Louis, 1943, 52, 666-673.—The 
author surveys “the somewhat scattered data con- 
cerned with the quantity of sound transmission 
[as related] to sound perception of normal ears, 
under normal conditions and under those of sound 
overload. On the basis of these data, a theory is 
presented for the appearance of the tonal dip due 
to sound injury.”’ 28 references.—C. K. Trueblood 
(Cambridge, Mass.). 

404. Grove, W. E. Estimation of percentage of 
compensable hearing defects. Arch. Otolaryng., 
Chicago, 1943, 38, 152-155.—Abstract and discus- 
sion. 

405. Helson, H. Some factors and implications 
of color constancy. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1943, 33, 
555-567.—The phenomenon of color constancy is 
identified with surface colors as opposed to film or 
aperture colors. The illuminant largely determines 
the surface color effects by providing a background 
against which the surface is observed. Contours and 
boundaries between surface and background serve 
to accentuate the constancy effects and to guarantee 
the stability of visual space. 38-item bibliography. 
—L. A. Riggs (Brown). 

406. Hicks, A. M. Aniseikonia; a review of 200 
consecutive cases examined on the eikonometer. 
Arch. Ophthal., Chicago, 1943, 30, 298-311.—The 
patients examined were all physically sound indi- 
viduals who continued to suffer from headache, 
asthenopia, ocular fatigue, and sometimes nausea in 
spite of wearing correcting lenses which appeared 
suited to their needs. Among them were 86 who 
showed size differences of more than 1%. These 
could be classified in three groups: those with little 
anisometropia, whose aniseikonia is approximately 
constant for far and near; those with considerable 
anisometropia; and those with a low degree of 
aniseikonia for distance but a high degree of meri- 
dional aniseikonia at 180° at the near point. Repre- 
sentative case histories are presented to support the 
contention that, although measurement of anisei- 
konia must depend entirely upon subjective report, 
the relief reported from correction is associated with 
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demonstrable gains in efficiency—M. R. Stoll 
(American Optical Co.). 


407. Hilton, W. A. Sense organs. XII. Chem- 
ical stimuli. J. Ent. Zool., 1943, 35, 7-8.—See 
Biol. Absir. 17: 21529. 


408. Holmes, W. J. Nightvision. Arch. Ophthal., 
Chicago, 1943, 30, 267-277.—The review discusses 
scotopic vision under the following heading: physio- 
logic considerations, visibility of the object, ocular 
factors, systemic factors, psychologic factors, del- 
eterious effects, method of examination, definitions, 
summary, and conclusions.—M. R. Stoll (American 
Optical Co.). 

409. Johnson, D. M. A new optical illusion. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1943, 56, 604-607.—The author 
ae an illusion produced by the reflection of 

ight from a polished surface.—D. E. Johannsen 

(Skidmore). 


410. Jones, L. A. The historical background and 
evolution of the colorimetry report. J. opt. Soc. 
Amer., 1943, 33, 534-543.—An account is given of 
the development of a comprehensive report to be 
published in book form by the Colorimetry Com- 
mittee of the Optical Society of America. The report, 
when publication becomes feasible, will present 
definitions and concepts of color, together with 
many illustrations and examples from experimental 
data.—L. A. Riggs (Brown). 


411. Jones, L. A., & others. The concept of 
color. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1943, 33, 544-554.—This 
is chapter 2 of a forthcoming report by the Colorim- 
etry Committee of the Optical Society of America 
(see 18: 410). It compares psychological, psycho- 
physical, and physical concepts of color. The se- 
quence of events from stimulus to response on the 
one hand, and from stimulus to sensation on the 
other, is represented by diagram and table. At- 
tributes of color sensation include brightness, 
chromaticness, hue, and saturation. Attributes of 
modes of appearance include brightness, hue, satura- 
tion, size, shape, location, flicker, sparkle, trans- 
parency, glossiness, and lustre-—L. A. Riggs 
(Brown). 


412. Kowalski, W. J. The effect of delay upon 
the duplication of short temporal intervals. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1943, 33, 239-246.—Thirty high school 
students were tested in regard to the accuracy with 
which the duration of a flash of light can be repro- 
duced. The durations of stimulus presentation 
varied between the limits of about .5 and 16 sec. 
In order to test the influence of delay upon accuracy 
of reproduction of these periods, the subject being 
required to color designs during the delay, seven 
delay intervals within the limits of 2.5 and 30 sec. 
were used. The two shorter durations were consist- 
ently overestimated, while the longer ones were 
regularly underestimated for all delay intervals. 
Analysis of variance indicated “that stimulus dura- 
tions, rather than delay intervals, are the significant 
factors in overestimation or underestimation of time 
duplications.” —M. J. Zigler (Wellesley). 
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413. LaGrone, C. W., & Holland, B. F. Accuracy 
of perception in peripheral vision in relation to 
dextrality, intelligence and reading ability. Amer. 
J. Psychol., 1943, 56, 592-598.—The problem of the 
present study was the determination of the relation- 
ship between accuracy in peripheral vision and in 
reading. 52 children in Grade 2B served as subjects. 
The following tests were made: (1) 3 tests of periph- 
eral perception (recognition of letters and numerals 
presented tachistoscopically) ; (2) 4 tests of eyedness 
(sighting, manoptoscope); (3) 8 tests of handedness 
(cutting, throwing, etc.); (4) test of intelligence 
(Otis); (5) test of reading ability (Gates). The 
results show that right-eyedness is related positively 
to right-handedness, intelligence, and reading, and 
is associated with inferiority in the accuracy of 

rception in the right peripheral field and superior- 
ity in the accuracy of perception in the left peripheral 
field. It is concluded that the inferior reader’s 
greater preference for the right peripheral field of 
vision, or the superior reader’s greater preference for 
the left peripheral field, is not something which is 
acquired by the reader as a result of his experiences 
with reading. It seems, rather, that these relation- 
ships exist because preference and its accompaniment 
of greater accuracy of perception are symptomatic of 
conditions which operate in the causation of reading 
disability —D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


414. Luckiesh, M., & Moss, F. K. Comparison 
of a new sensitometric method with usual technics 
of refraction. Arch. Ophthal., Chicago, 1943, 30, 489- 
493.—In this method, brightness contrast forms the 
basis of determining relative visibilities. Also, 
relative accommodation is not stimulated. The 
average adult eye is found in this way to be about 
0.75D. myopic. Distant objects are brought into 
focus through the exercise of negative relative ac- 
commodation.—M. R. Stoll (American Optical Co.). 


415. Podesta, H. H. Veriinderungen im Ablauf 
der Dunkeladaptation nach verschieden langen Hell- 
adaptationen. (Changes in the course of dark adapta- 
tion after differing lengths of brightness adaptation.) 
Pfliig. Arch. ges. Physiol., 1942, 245, 720-733.—See 
Biol. Abstr. 17: 21535. 


416. Schuler, N. Psychological factors in a case 
of strabismus. Amer. J. Optom., 1943, 20, 294-296. 
—The author holds two psychological factors mainly 
responsible in a case of divergent squint here re- 
ported: a change from left- to right-handedness and 
an idea that the tendency might be inherited. This 
alternator, who indicated complete suppression of 
the right image except when she shifted fixation to 
that eye, showed depth perception on a stereoscopic 
slide and “an uncanny accuracy in lining up the 
pegs of the Howard-Dolman depth perception 
apparatus.” —M. R. Stoll (American Co.). 


417. Shepard, C. F. Hue acuity. Optom. Wkly, 
1943, 34, 1041-1042.— Refined methods for measure- 
ment of hue discrimination are predicted by the 
author, who emphasizes that at present no single 
theory of color vision is entirely adequate.—D. J. 
Shaad (Kansas City, Kans.). 


413-420 


418. Simonson, E., Fox, M. S., & Enzer, N. 
Influence of vestibular stimulation on the fusion- 
frequency of flicker in normal subjects and. in 
patients with post-concussion syndrome. Arch. 
Otolaryng., Chicago, 1943, 38, 245—251.—‘‘The rest- 
ing value of the fusion-frequency of flicker was de- 
pressed for 8 of 16 patients with the post-concussion 
syndrome. Caloric vestibular stimulation decreased 
the fusion-frequency in 14 patients with such a 
syndrome. Caloric stimulation failed to produce 
any deviation in two patients. The deviation of the 
fusion-frequency of flicker occurs later and lasts 
longer than the reactions of nystagmus and dizziness 
which were exaggerated in only a fe w of the subjects. 
Determination of the effect of caloric vestibular 
stimulation on nystagmus together with its effect 
on the fusion-frequency of flicker disclosed a patho- 
logic reaction on a greater number of subjects with 
the post-concussion syndrome than was obtained 
with the test for the nystagmus reaction alone.” 

C. K. Trueblood (Cambridge, Mass.). 


419. Smith, K. U., & Bridgman, M. The neural 
mechanisms of movement vision and optic nystag- 
mus. J. exp. Psychol., 1943, 33, 165-187.—The 
characteristics of movement vision and optic nystag- 
mus under specified conditions are described for 
normal and operated animals. Fifteen guinea pigs 
were tested following various degrees of visual 
depriyation, e.g., one eye excluded, lesions made in 
one or both superior colliculi, removal of the roof of 
the colliculi. Graphic records of ‘optic head’ nystag- 
mus of both normal and operated animals elicited 
by rotating strips at different velocities are pre- 
sented. ‘‘The present data combined with previous 
studies indicate that the cerebral mechanisms of 
vision provide the basis for focal pattern vision, 
while the superior colliculi, along with other primary 
optic centers, normally provide the basis for pattern 
vision of moving compound contours and the visual 
acuity for the perception of these patterns, as well 
as brightness discrimination and flicker vision, at 
both high and low levels of illumination.’ —WM. J. 
Zigler (Wellesley). 


420. Sperry, R. W. Visuomotor coordination in 
the newt (Triturus veridescens) after regeneration 
of the optic nerve. J.comp. Neurol., 1943, 79, 33-55. 
—The left optic nerve was severed in 70 adult newts 
in a manner conducive to random reassortment of 
regenerating fibers. In 58 cases the eyeball was 
rotated 180° on its optic axis, and in 15 of the latter 
cases the right eye was excised at the same time. 
With but few exceptions, the optic nerve regenerated 
in one month’s time. Tests of vision in the left eye 
showed normality in each of the 12 animals wherein 
the eyeball was in its normal position, but sys- 
tematic inversion and reversal of the visual fields 
in the 58 cases in which the eyeball had been rotated 
180°. The inversion and reversal were not corrected 
by functional reorganization through learning. It 
vaywe to be highly maladaptive to the animals. 

fact, to those with right eye excised and conse- 
quently blind while the left optic nerve was re- 
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nerating, it was a greater handicap than total 
lindness. These experiments demonstrate that the 
original functional relations between retinal points 
and central reflex centers were re-established by 
growth processes in the course of optic nerve re- 
generation. Alternative hypotheses to account for 
this are discussed.—C. P. Stone (Stanford). 


421. Spiegel, E. A., & Scala, N. P. Response of 
the labyrinthine apparatus to electrical stimulation. 
Arch. Otolaryng., Chicago, 1943, 38, 131-138.—“‘On 
electrical stimulation of the vestibular apparatus 
(monaural or binaural) typical responses were still 
obtained after destruction of the peripheral sense 
organ, while intracranial section of the 8th nerves 
prevented such reactions. It is concluded that the 
electrical stimulus acts on the peripheral neuron of 
the vestibular nerve or parts of this neuron. Faradic 
stimulation of the vestibular nerve, while unable to 
elicit definite nystagmus, could produce a one-phasic 
reflex response, such as rotation of the head to the 
opposite side. . . . The chronaxia of the vestibular 
nerve was determined, the contralateral cephalogyric 
reaction serving as criterion (liminal response). 
Values of from 0.9 to 1.8 milliseconds were obtained. 
. . Other results are described.—C. -K. True- 
blood (Cambridge, Mass.). 

422. Thomas, G. J. Visual sensitivity to color: 
a comparative study of four tests. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1943, 56, 583—591.—Four different tests of chromatic 
sensitivity (Ishihara, American Optical Company’s 
Pseudo-Isochromatic Plates, Inter-Society Color 
Council Test, and the Farnsworth-Munsell Test) 
were administered to 77 students. The scores on the 
first three show a clear difference in performance 
for the 60 normal and 17 color-blind Ss, while the 
Farnsworth-Munsell scores show much overlapping 
for the two groups. Nine normal and 5 color-blind 
Ss were retested on this test, and it was found that 
on the retest 8 normals improved their scores from 
4 to 40 points, while one made 16 more errors than 
on the original test. Two color-blind Ss improved 
(92 and 22 points), while 3 made from 4 to 36 more 
errors. The need for checking on the reliability 
of such tests is indicated. r’s between scores on the 
different tests for the normal Ss ranged from —.25 
(Ishihara-Farnsworth-Munsell) to +.62 (Ishihara- 
American Optical Co.), with a median r of +.25; for 
the color-blind, from +.16 to +.64, with a median 
of +.50. The difficulty of deciding whether or not 
color blindness represents the tail of a normal curve 
of color sensitivity is indicated.—D. E. Johannsen 
(Skidmore). 


423. Verhoeff, F. H. A new answer to the ques- 
tion of macular sparing. Arch. Ophthal., Chicago, 
1943, 30, 421-425.—Field tests frequently indicate 
that the macula is spared when one occipital lobe is 
destroyed, but anatomical evidence provides no 
explanation for bilateral occipital representation of 
the macula. Verhoeff’s theory explains the field 
findings by assuming that fixation slips because of 
loss of cortical integration, which would be associated 
with cortical injury but not with injury to the optic 
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tract. Integration may be mediated through the 
anterior commissure, with integrating centers in the 
temporal lobes. Such centers must be assumed to 
exist if we are to explain apprehension of two half 
fields as a single whole field without demarcation 
between them. It seems likely that, in right- 
handed individuals, the conscious visual area usually 
employed in integration would be represented in the 
left temporal lobe, while those who show anomalous 
projection may employ one area for the right eye 
and another for the left. When such centers and 
their motor connections remain intact, macular 
sparing would not be noted, but with more extensive 
cortical damage the slipping of fixation necessary 
to produce an appearance of macular sparing would 
be likely to occur. Apparently conflicting clinical 
evidence concerning the probiem of bilateral occipital 
representation of the macula can be analyzed in the 
ror of this theory.—M. R. Stoll (American Optical 
0.). 


[See also abstracts 366, 382, 384, 387, 420, 437, 444, 
449, 456, 481, 512, 568, 578, 608, 618, 634. ] 


LEARNING, CONDITIONING, 
INTELLIGENCE 


(incl. Attention, Thought) 


424. Boder, D. P. I. I. T. Morse Code Training 
Forms; a method of learning by anticipated recog- 
nition. Chicago: Illinois Institute of Technology, 
1943. Pp. 200. $1.50.—Part 1 describes a new 
method of teaching the International Morse Code. 
This method, based on “the principle of anticipated 
recognition,” involves the use of special training 
forms. By means of index letters on such forms, the 
student is informed in advance of the name or 
names of the signals in each successive code group, 
but not of the order in which they are to be trans- 
mitted. Several copies of each of 25 different train- 
ing forms and also of three test forms and two com- 
pletion exercises are provided. Part 2 presents the 
material to be transmitted in conjunction with the 
use of the training forms. Exercises for review in 
sending and receiving are also included.—D. W. 
Taylor (Harvard). 

425. Cartwright, D., & Festinger, L. A quantita- 
tive theory of decision. Psychol. Rev., 1943, 50, 
595-621.—A scientific theory should be clearly 
stated and lend itself to mathematical quantification. 
The author’s theory of decision combines a topo- 
logical analysis with a vectorial analysis. Through 
mathematical elaboration the theory is quantified 
in a form amenable to empirical testing. It is 
suggested that, irrespective of school of thought, 
this type of approach can be employed to measure 
dynamic factors in a psychological situation. Data 
pertinent to the theory are reviewed.—M. A. 
Tinker (Minnesota). 

426. Foley, J. P., Jr.. & Mathews, M.A. Medi- 
ated generalization and the interpretation of verbal 
behavior. IV. Experimental study of the develop- 
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ment of inter-linguistic synonym gradients. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1943, 33, 188-200.—*‘This experiment 
was designed to study the origin and development 
of mediated generalization under normal every-day 
stimulational conditions, such as are afforded by 
classwork in a foreign language. Two groups of 
40 Ss each were originally equated with respect to 
the recall of a list of English words presented im- 
mediately after three reinforcements with lists of 
their Spanish equivalents. One (Experimental) 
group then received several weeks of the usual in- 
struction in Spanish; the other (Control) group did 
not. Both groups were then retested, being given 
reinforcements with the same Spanish lists after 
which the same list of English equivalents was pre- 
sented and its recall tested. A significant difference 
was now found between the two groups, the higher 
recall score of the Experimental group being in- 
terpreted in terms of the operation of mediated 
generalization gradients established in that group 
during the Spanish instruction.”"—M. J. Zigler 
(Wellesley). 


427. Harrell, R. F. Effect of added thiamine on 
learning. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1943, 45, 54-55.— 
Abstract (see also 17: 4085). 


428. Jackson, L.L. VTE on an elevated T-maze. 
J. comp. Psychol., 1943, 36, 99-107.—Twenty-one 
hooded male rats, 2 months of age, were trained on a 
16-unit elevated T-maze which had gaps between 
units, forcing the animals to jump at choice points. 
Measurement was made of time, VTE, and error. 
Results are in contradiction to the commonly re- 
ported fact of VTE aiding learning in the visual 
discrimination situation. In the maze situation, 
VTE correlates highly with error and seems to be a 
measure of uncertainty. On the basis of his data 
Jackson feels that generalization concerning VTE on 
the basis of visual discrimination problems cannot 
be extended to the non-visual maze.—L. J. O’ Kelly 
(U. S. Army). 


429. Jones, M. R., & Jones, C. E. The effects of 
phenobarbital on learning and retention. J. comp. 
Psychol., 1943, 36, 133-142.—Using four groups of 
60-day-old male white rats, the authors studied the 
effect of prolonged massive doses of phenobarbital 
on the learning of a simple discrimination problem 
in a jumping apparatus. One group of animals 
received water injections throughout the study, two 
groups received water and phenobarbital during 
alternate periods of learning, retention and relearn- 
ing, while a fourth group received phenobarbital 
throughout. The results indicate no measurable 
effect of phenobarbital on learning or retention in 
any of the groups.—L. J. O'Kelly (U. S. Army). 


430. Kendler, H. H. The influence of a sub-goal 
on maze behavior. J. comp. Psychol., 1943, 36, 67- 
73.—The writer reports an experiment designed to 
determine the effect upon learning of a simple dis- 
tance discrimination of varying the ratio of the total 
distance to the final turn while keeping the absolute 
distance from starting point to goal constant. One 
group of rats was trained on a maze pattern with a 
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ratio of 2.33 to the final turn, the other group being 
trained with a ratio of 1.36. The first group (ratio 
2.33) took significantly less trials and made sig- 
nificantly less errors in reaching the criterion of 
learning. The author feels that the results may be 
interpreted as being in some way attributable to the 
secondary reinforcing characteristics of the final 
turn or “sub-goal.’”"— L. I. O'Kelly (U. S. Army). 

431. King, H. E., & Landis, C. A comparison of 
eyelid responses conditioned with reflex and volun- 
tary reinforcement in normal individuals and in 
psychiatric patients. J. exp. Psychol., 1943, 33, 
210—-220.—“‘A comparison of eyelid responses condi- 
tioned with reflex and voluntary reinforcement in 
normal individuals and psychiatric patients indi- 
cates that: (1) . . . the type of conditioning which 
arises through voluntary reinforcement differs from 
that arising through reflex reinforcement in its 
descriptive characteristics, its course of development 
and in its type of extinction. VCRs exhibit the post- 
extinction recovery with lapse of time of a charac- 
teristic fashion as do RCRs. (2) There are neg- 
ligible differences in the course of acquisition of 
either the RCR or the VCR between normal indi- 
viduals and psychiatric patients. (3) There is some 
evidence of a greater perseveration of the learned 
activity of the VCR in psychiatric patients.”—M. J. 
Zigler (Wellesley). 

432. Kingsley, H. L., & Ankeny, H. B. Instruc- 
tion and the factor of age in perceptive goal-search- 
ing. Amer. J. Psychol., 1943, 56, 575-582.—“This 
study investigates the relative effectiveness of two 
forms of instruction in perceptive goal-searching at 
various calendar ages.’’ 100 third-grade children 
and 100 adults served as subjects. 85 small objects 
were fastened in each of two flat boxes. Under the 
visual instruction S was shown an exact duplicate 
of the object to be found in the miscellany; under the 
verbal instruction, the object was named. With 
each S each kind of instruction was used with one 
of the boxes, and the searching time determined. 
Results obtained were: mean time for children, 
verbal instruction, 24.23 sec., visual instruction, 7.29 
sec.; for adults, 8.80 and 4.50 sec., respectively. 
The range for both groups was greater on the verbal 
instruction and greater for children than for adults 
with both kinds of instruction. It is concluded that 

“maturity, with its greater ability to command the 
services of well-developed functions of comprehend- 
ing, inspecting, and Sree ae makes for greater 
efficiency in searching. . —D. E. Johannsen 
(Skidmore). 

433. Machover, S. Cultural and racial variations 
in patterns of intellect: performance of white and 
Negro criminals on the Bellevue Adult Intelligence 
Scale. Tech. Coll. Rec., 1943, 45, 52-54.—Abstract 
(see also 17: 2831). 

434. Postman, L., & Murphy, G. The factor of 
attitude in associative memory. J. exp. Psychol., 
1943, 33, 228-238.—‘‘The problem of this study was 
to ascertain to what extent an S’s attitude toward 
material connected with the war will influence his 
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memory for such material. An attitude schedule 
testing attitude toward the United Nations and the 
Axis powers was administered to a group of eighth 
grade students. From the schedule, which had been 
scored on a five-point scale, word-pairs embodying 
various degrees of compatibility (empirically de- 
termined for each child) were constructed, and given 
to the Ss as a paired-associates test, together with an 
equal number of control pairs consisting of randomly 
related words. The group data for 12 series of 
presentations indicate: (1) that pairs located at 
either extreme of the attitude scale are retained with 
greater success than pairs nearer to the zero point 
of the scale; (2) that acceptable pairs are retained 
better than unacceptable pairs, the difference in this 
case being less striking than the difference between 
extremes and non-extremes; (3) that the centrol 
(incongruous) pairs are retained significantly better 
than the pairs constituting the test series, i.e., 
meaningful pairs."—M. J. Zigler (Wellesley). 


435. Rethlingshafer, D. A comment on “A note 
on the Rethlingshafer scale of tendency-to-con- 
tinue.” J. comp. Psychol., 1943, 36, 57-60.—Reth- 
lingshafer answers two objections to her persistency 
scale raised by Peterson (see 17: 468). Peterson’s 
first objection was that the order of items was de- 
termined by the judgment of only the experimenter 
and that the order was not determined by the judg- 
ments of a large number of judges. To this Reth- 
lingshafer replies that the assumption of increase in 
reliability with an increase in number of judges is 
appropriate only when the judges are experts, and 
that, when they are not, the reliability may actually 
be decreased with an increase in the number of 
judges. Peterson's second objection concerns the 
possibility that two variables were involved in the 
behavior observed in the scale. Rethlingshafer 
agrees that it is quite likely that she is dealing with a 
multi-variable situation. She does not feel that it 
therefore follows that scores obtained from the use 
of the scale are inaccurate. Reliability coefficients 
and evidence of validity are cited, and it is pointed 
out that a test which can obtain satisfactory reliabil- 
ity and validity coefficients can be considered of 
practical value.—L. J. O'Kelly (U. S. Army). 


436. Tolman, E. C., & Ritchie, B. F. Correlation 
between VTE’s on a maze and on a visual discrimi- 
nation apparatus. J. comp. Psychol., 1943, 36, 
91~—98.—Using 21 male hooded rats, previously em- 
ployed in an elevated T-maze problem by Jackson 
(18: 428), the relation between VTE and error score 
was ascertained on a modified Lashley visual dis- 
crimination apparatus. A negative correlation 
(—.65) was found between errors and VTE’s on the 
discrimination problem, as compared to the positive 
(.53) correlation reported by Jackson on the maze. 
Zero order correlation existed between errors on 
discrimination problem and maze, and also for VTE 
between the two situations. These results are 
interpreted as evidence for the view that individual 
differences exist in strength of “‘initial position- 
biases’’ in the spatial maze, whereas the errors and 


VTE’s on the discrimination apparatus are func- 
tions of individual differences in ‘‘cognitive sensi- 
tivity” to the differential stimulation of the discrimi- 
nation problem.— L. J. O’Kelly (U. S. Army). 


437. Wickens, D. D. Studies of response general- 
ization in conditioning. I. Stimulus generalization 
during response generalization. J. exp. Psychol., 
1943, 33, 221-227.—“'The present experiment was 
designed to test for the possibility of stimulus 
generalization of the generalized conditioned re- 
sponse. Three groups of subjects were conditioned to 
tonal stimuli. Shock served as the unconditioned 
stimulus, and finger extension was the conditioned 
response. The Ss’ hands were then turned over 
and the tone alone was sounded. For one group 
the same tone was used, for another the test tone 
differed by one octave from the training tone, and 
for the third group a two-octave difference was em- 
ployed. A large number of Ss in all groups responded 
to the tone alone in the new situation, the nature 
of the response being characteristically flexion rather 
than extension. No significant difference in the 
frequency of the response existed in the three 
groups.” —M. J. Zigler (Wellesley). 


438. Wikler, A., & Masserman, J. H. Effects of 
morphine on learned adaptive responses and ex- 
perimental neuroses in cats. Arch. Neurol. Psy- 
chiat., Chicago, 1943, 50, 401-404.—“In 4 out of 5 
cats, morphine in doses of approximately 1 mg. per 
kilogram of body weight regularly produced refrac- 
toriness to stimuli and diminution in activity. .. . 
In all animals learned adaptive responses were 
greatly affected. The more recently acquired and 
most complex learned responses disappeared first, 
then reappeared last, as the effects of the drug wore 
off. The disintegration of learned complex responses 
was usually complete within ten minutes after in- 
jection, while reversal of this process began three or 
four hours later in most cases. ‘Experimental 
neuroses’ were produced by creating an impasse 
between conflicting motivations of hunger and fear. 
The complex ‘neurotic’ behavior abated with in- 
jection of morphine and was replaced by previous 
adaptive patterns about 5 or 6 hours after adminis- 
tration of the drug. In 3 animals the ‘neurotic’ 
behavior reappeared in full force after the effects 
of morphine had worn off further, although a cat 
which had been only mildly ‘neurotic’ showed 
notable diminution in its abnormal reactions the 
next day.""—C. K. Trueblood (Cambridge, Mass.). 


[See also abstracts 371, 390, 395, 469, 475, 485, 614, 
615, 616, 617, 629. ] 


MOTOR AND GLANDULAR RESPONSES 
(incl. Emotion, Sleep) 


439. Barach, A. L., Brookes, R., Eckman, M., 
Ginsburg, E., & Johnson, A. E. I. Appraisal of tests 
of altitude tolerance. J. Aviat. Med., 1943, 14, 
55-62.—Sixteen subjects were studied in a decom- 
pression chamber at 428 mm. pressure, and a series 
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of physiological and psychometric tests was given 
to measure the individual's response to the anoxia. 
A record was made of the emotional state of the 
subject at the end of the tests, the individuals being 
rated as relatively impaired or unimpaired emotion- 
ally. Comparison of the emotionally impaired with 
the unimpaired showed no differences either in the 
physiological or psychometric tests used, with the 
exception that a slight increase in Rombergism was 
noted in the impaired group. The authors do not 
consider these tests to be reliable criteria for pilot 
selection.—C. G. Mueller (Brown). 


440. Barach, A. L., Brookes, R., Eckman, M., 
Ginsburg, E., & Johnson, A. E. Il. Impairment of 
emotional control as a test of altitude anoxia. J. 
Aviat. Med., 1943, 14, 63-70.—As a result of work 
reported in a previous paper (see 18: 439), the 
authors conclude that emotional control produced 
by exposure to a 15,000-foot altitude is a more 
reliable test of the potentially unsafe flyer than the 
more quantitative physical and psychometric tests. 
—C. G. Mueller (Brown). 


441. Bartlett, F. C. Fatigue following highly 
skilled work. Proc. roy. Soc., 1943, B131, 247-257. 
—“Unfortunately, almost all the investigators who 
have attempted to study fatigue following skilled 
work have adopted methods taken over with slight 
change from those which have proved valuable in 
the study of simple muscular fatigue. . . . The skill 
fatigue of daily life is not set up under such condi- 
tions. . . . The operations involved are marked by 
complex, coordinated, and accurately timed activi- 
ties. The stimuli in response to which these activi- 
ties are set up . . . have the character of a field, 
or a pattern, which has become very highly organ- 
ized, and may retain its identity in spite of a great 
diversity of internal arrangement. In skill fatigue 
the ‘standards’ accepted and followed by the central 
nervous system unwittingly deteriorate. . . . Until 
a stage of great fatigue is reached, it is more likely 
that the right actions will be performed at the wrong 
times than that wrong actions will be performed. 


If accurate timing is insisted upon, gross mistakes - 


of action may appear. The stimulus field splits up. 
Its pattern character alters. It becomes a collection 
of unconnected signals for action, with some of these 
predominant over all the others. Particularly, 
stimuli which are in the margin of the pattern, not 
closely organized with the central field, are ignored, 
‘forgotten,’ and serious lapses of specific reactions 
occur.” —C. K. Trueblood (Cambridge, Mass.). 


442. Burt, W. H. Territoriality and home range 
concepts as applied to mammals. J. Mammal., 
1943, 24, 346-352.—Burt reviews the two concepts, 
which are distinct, and reports his observations on 
squirrels. More studies have been made on birds 
than on mammals. Home range is the area around 
a home site traversed by an animal in foraging, 
mating, and rearing its young. Territory is the part 
of the range defended during some period of life 
against animals of the same kind. Territorality is a 
basic behavior pattern found in different degrees in 
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vertebrates and even in some invertebrates. In 
mammals it is of two fundamental types, one con- 
cerned with breeding and the rearing of young, the 
other with food and shelter. In man it is one of the 
most significant attributes of civilization. The 
amount of living room required by a given species is 
probably characteristic. It corresponds somewhat 
with the size of the animal; in generai it is larger for 
carnivora than for herbivora. Adolescent animals 
often wander in search of a home region, but when 
they find it they normally settle down for life. 
Overlapping ranges of different individuals are neu- 
tral areas.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


443. Edwards, A.S. Factors tending to decrease 
the steadiness of the body at rest. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1943, 56, 599-602.—The present study was con- 
cerned with determining the effects of sex and bodily 
state, movement and bodily regions, and momen- 
tary occupation upon static ataxia. A study of 67 
menstruating females (18-24 years of age) showed an 
increase in sway during the second catamenial day 
as compared to records taken 1-2 weeks later. 
Males sway more than females. Deep breathing 
raised the amount of sway in 100 subjects from 101 
to 142 mm., with no apparent sex differences. 
Removal of shoes produced no effect. When the 
subject is seated, sway does not seem to be influenced 
by whether the eyes are open or closed, but, when 
standing, closing the eyes has a marked effect. 
Rotation increases sway. Observation of a swinging 
pendulum, of a picture hung 15° askew, counting, 
verbal suggestion, and blurred vision (by opaque 
lenses) all increased sway.—D. E. Johannsen 
(Skidmore). 


444. Elliman, H. The extra-ocular muscles: an 
interpretation of their function from the point of 
view of vision. Amer. J. Optom., 1943, 20, 316-324. 
—The extra-ocular muscles serve primarily to facili- 
tate macular fixation of objects of attention; head 
movements are usually employed to increase the 
field of vision. Compensatory adjustments, asso- 
ciated with body movements, are also brought about 
by the extra-ocular muscles. Convergence is neces- 
sary to prevent the division of attention which would 
be associated with reception of unfusible images by 
the two maculae; without convergence, diplopia and 
rivalry or suppression would result on near fixation. 
Hypotheses concerning correlated development of 
maculae and of extra-ocular muscles are suggested 
R. Stoll (American Optical 

0.). 


445. Gibbs, F. A., Gibbs, E. L., Lennox, W. G., & 
Nims, L. F. The value of carbon dioxide in counter- 
acting the effects of low oxygen. J. Aviat. Med., 
1943, 14, 250-261.—The effects of anoxia produced by 
inhalation of gas mixtures containing less than nor- 
mal percentages of oxygen can be counteracted 
appreciably by adding carbon dioxide to the inspired 
gas mixtures. The effects of anoxia were measured 
by electroencephalographic recordings and by per- 
formance on simple mental tasks.—A. Chapanis 
(Wright Field). 
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446. Hess, L. Differential diagnosis of physio- 
logical and pathological sleep. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1943, 98, 474-477.—Pathological sleep may differ 
from physiological sleep in the following ways: (1) 
the eyeballs do not always turn upward and inward, 
(2) the pupil may remain normal in size, (3) the 
cheeks are usually pale instead of flushed, (4) many 
muscle groups may remain hypertonic, (5) breathing 
may be deep and quite irregular, (6) on awakening, 
feelings of lassitude, headache, and disorientation 
are common, (7) memories for the period of sleep 
and even for events preceding it may be lost, and 
(8) the sleep may not be a reversible process.—L. B. 
Heathers (Smith). 

447. Jacobson, E. Muscular tension and the 
smoking of cigarettes. Amer. J. Psychol., 1943, 56, 
559-574.—The present experiment was designed to 
determine the effect of smoking upon muscular tonus. 
Four integrating myovoltmeters, 2 to each thigh, 
yielded 4 independent measures of average action- 
potentials for each 2-min. interval during the test 
period (circa 1 hour). 49 males and 51 females, 17 
to 78 years of age, served as Ss. Each session was 
divided into 3 parts, pre-, mid-, and postperiods. 
On control days no smoking occurred; on experi- 
mental days, the smoking was done in the mid- 
period. In some Ss there was no change in muscular 
tension from pre- to midperiod, in some there was a 
reliable increase, and in still others a decrease. In 
many Ss the observed change continued into the 
postperiod. ‘The same 3 sequences were also ob- 
served on smokeless days; though the first (no change 
of microvoltage) was more frequent than on the 
days when the S smoked.” It is concluded that 
smoking has no marked immediate effect on muscu- 
lar tension under the described conditions.—D. E. 
Johannsen (Skidmore). 


448. Jong, H. de, & Chase, E. Emotional facial 
expressions of cats in bulbocapnine catatonia. J. 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1943, 98, 478-484.—The senior 
author describes changes in the facial and vocal 
expressions of cats during experimentally induced 
catatonic-like states. The article is illustrated by 
the sketches of the junior author.—L. B. Heathers 
(Smith). 

449. Kappauf, W. E. Variation in the size of the 
cat’s pupil as a function of stimulus brightness. 
J. comp. Psychol., 1943, 36, 125-130.—Pupillary 
width of the cat’s eye was measured under differing 
levels of illumination by means of photographic 
recording. The results indicate a close correspond- 
ence betweeen variation of pupillary size in the cat’s 
eye and pupillary diameter in the eye of the human. 
Retinal illumination in the cat’s eye exceeds that in 
the human eye by about two times at high stimulus 
intensities and approximately four times at stimulus 
intensities below 1 millilambert—L. J. O'Kelly 
(U. S. Army). 

450. Lane, F. W. The wonderful pigeon. Roy. 
Air Force Quart., 1942, 14, 27-32.—The modern 
army pigeon is trained on the blitzkrieg model. It is 
accustomed to the mobility of modern warfare by 
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being trained from mobile lofts, taught to return to 
headquarters even though the latter has been moved 
since the bird left, and schooled as a two-way night 
flyer. The training method is a military secret, 
but probably some general techniques developed in 
the last world war are used. One such technique 
was to have a pigeon, which was rearing young, fly 
to a distant loft for food while carrying a message. 
When the pigeon had eaten, it then returned to its 
own loft to feed its young, carrying a reply message. 
—R. L. Solomon (Brown). 


451. Leblond, C. P., Gross, J., & Laugier, H. 
Effect of fasting on resistance to anoxia. J. Aviat. 
Med., 1943, 14, 262—263.—Rats fasting for 12 and 
24 hours were less resistant to anoxia than controls; 
those fasting for one-half hour and for 2 to 4 days 
were at least as resistant to anoxia as were the 
controls.—A. Chapanis (Wright Field). 


452. Lilienthal, J. L. On certain aspects of air- 
sickness. Contact, Pensacola, 1943, 2, 119-123.— 
The factors which are thought to play roles of vary- 
ing importance in the pathogenesis of motion sick- 
ness are classified and discussed. These factors are: 
(1) sensory stimulation from the vestibular, visual, 
proprioceptive, and interoceptive systems; (2) psy- 
chosomatic considerations arising from tension, 
apprehension, and conditioning; (3) somatic factors 
relating to the genetic constitution, body make-up, 
physical fitness, and fatigue of the individual; (4) 
external factors relating to the type of motion, type 
of maneuver, amount of acceleration, and position 
of the individual in the aircraft; and (5) other ex- 
ternal factors not related to motion—temperature, 
ventilation, fumes and smoke, and anoxia. Because 
of the multiplicity of precipitating causes, therapy 
has been unsatisfactory in most cases.—A. Chapanis 
(Wright Field). 

453. Lillie, R.S. The psychic factor in living or- 
ganisms. Phil. Sci., 1943, 10, 262-270.—The dis- 
cussion presupposes a double-aspect conception of 
the relation between the physical and the psychical. 
The psychic, as conscious and immediate, always 
contains something not existing before; in so far as 
it.is permanent, it depends upon an inseparable 
physical correlate. The failure of Lamarckianism 
as a biological doctrine has made biologists unwilling 
to face the possibility that psychic factors may have 
had a part in organic evolution. The author sug- 
gests, however, that even the relatively stable 
organization transmitted by the germ cells may be 
the end-result of numerous successive acts of innova- 
tion.— R. H. Dotterer (Pennsylvania State College). 

454. Margolin, S., Kubie, L. S., Kanzer, M., & 
Stone, L. Nature and incidence of acute emotional 
disturbances in torpedoed seamen of the merchant 
marine who are continuing at sea. Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., Chicago, 1943, 50, 211-214.—Abstract 
and discussion. 

455. Marmor, J. The role of instinct in human 
behavior. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1943, 
50, 214-219.—Abstract and discussion. 
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456. Morgan, M. W., Mohney, J., & Olmsted, 
J. M. D. tic accommodation. Arch. 
Ophthal., Chicago, 1943, 30, 247-249.—Investiga- 
tions of changes in accommodation associated with 
stimulation of the cervical sympathetic and ocu- 
lomotor rerves have been carried out on various 
animals and man. Stimulation of the cervical 
sympathetic produced a relative hyperopia; para- 
sympathetic stimulation resulted in myopia, usually 
of considerably greater degree. Changes were 
checked by skiascopy. Photographs of the Purkinje- 
Sanson images and of profiles of the cornea and lens 
indicate that the astigmatism which is frequently 
associated with the accommodative changes follow- 
ing sympathetic stimulation must depend on differ- 
ential flattening of the lens. This view is supported 
by the fact that the astigmatiochanges also occurred 
when all extra-ocular muscles were cut. Effects 
of change in pupil size were eliminated by use of an 
artificial pupil, but astigmatism and hyperopia were 
still observed. If these observations are applicable 
to humans, it appears that action of the sympathetic 
system may be responsible for the change in axis of 
astigmatism sometimes associated with active ac- 
commodation.—M. R. Stoll (American Optical Co.). 


457. Pulay, E. Allergic man; susceptibility and 


-hypersensitivity. London: Frederick Muller, 1942. 


Pp. 141. 15s.—‘‘The incidence of hypersensitivity 
in man depends on two different sets of factors, 
those within the individual and those external to the 
individual. In the development of personality, the 
internal environment, as determined by the control 
of the endocrine glands, is as important as the ex- 
ternal environment. The recurrent of similar ex- 
periences induces the sensitisation that leads to 
hypersensitivity. . . . Hypersensitivity is bound to 
constitution. The allergic subject, due to his dis- 
position of body and mind, belongs to the group of 
intersex, by reason of which his endocrine glands, 
and consequently his instinctive self, function ac- 
cording to a different orientation from that of 
normal man.”—A. B. Hunter (Brown). 


458. Schwab, R. S. Chronic seasickness. Bull. 
New Engl. med. Cent., 1943, 5, 145-147.—The 
author reports an intensive study of chronic sea- 
sickness in 106 naval personnel. Fifty-six of the 
individuals studied ‘“‘gave a history of marked sea- 
sickness from other forms of motion, such as swings, 
trains, roller-coasters, etc. The other group (50) 
did not give such a history of sensitivity to motion. 
Seasickness can therefore be simply classified into 
two types: (1) constitutional susceptibility to 
motion; (2) without susceptibility to motion. 

In those individuals constitutionally susceptible to 
motion, there was an extraordinarily high percentage 
suffering from psychoneurosis. Seventy-five per cent 
of this type gave a definite history of psychoneurosis 
in early life, often based on a sensitive digestive 
system. . In the type 2 patients, psycho- 
neurosis was less than 20% and the symptoms were 


milder. .”"—C. K. Trueblood (Cambridge, Mass.). 


456-462 


459. Siegel, P. S. The effect of electroshock 
convulsions on the acquisition of a simple i 
response in the rat. J. comp. Psychol., 1943, 36, 
61-65.—The author tested the influence of 10 
electrically induced convulsions on the reduction in 
time scores of rats running a simple elevated running 
track. A temporary increase in running time of the 
experimental group as compared to a control group 
which received no shock was noted. The author 
concludes that this discrepancy was “explained in 


‘terms of emotional rather than cognitive disturb- 
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ances.” —L. J. O'Kelly (U. S. Army). 


460. Spector, B. Facial manifestations of emo- 
tional expression. Bull. New Engl. med. Cent., 1943, 
5, 70-73.—The author gives an historical sketch of 
the study of the emotions and their expression. 
15 references.—C. K. Trueblood (Cambridge, Mass.). 


461. Stainbrook, E. Maze behavior of the rat 
after electroshock convulsions. J. exp. Psychol., 
1943, 33, 247-—252.—“1. Twenty-eight rats which 
had learned a two decision-point, right-left T-maze 
under hunger and food-reward motivation were 
divided into two groups of 12 and 16 animals. One 
group was given one electroshock convulsion every 
day for 30 days, and both groups were put beck in 
the maze 20 days after the last convulsion of the 
electroshock animals. 2. The only objective evi- 
dence of maze habit retention in the electroshock 
rats was seen in the relearning-time scores relative 
to the initial learning-time scores of the same group. 
The relearning-time scores of the experimental 
animals, however, were significantly greater than 
those of the control group. 3. Relearning error 
scores of the electroshock rats relative to initial 
learning errors of the same animals were not sig- 
nificantly different. Relearning error scores of the 
electroshock group were significantly greater than 
the relearning errors of the control group. 4. The 
possibility that the errors of relearning of the electro- 
shock animals were conditioned by the ‘emotional’ 
behavior induced by the electroshock convulsions 
must be considered before it is concluded that a long 
series of electrically-induced convulsions effects an 
enduring disorganization of the finely discriminative 
cognitive structural-trace of a recent maze habit.””— 
M. J. Zigler (Wellesley). 


462. Tainter, M. L. Effects of certain analeptic 
drugs on spontaneous running activity of the white 
rat. J. comp. Psychol., 1943, 36, 143-155.—The 
spontaneous running activity of white rats in revolv- 
ing cages was measured before, during, and after 
medication with analeptics and sympathomimetic 
amines. The drugs were administered by subcu- 
taneous injection and orally in food. Adequate 
controls for pain, bitter taste of food, and food 
deprivation were established. The greatest increase 
in activity was noted for cocaine. Caffeine, metrazol, 
and picrotoxin were ineffective. Benzedrine, ephe- 
drine, and propadrine markedly increased running 
when injected in single doses, but tolerance and 
depressant effects were prominent with continued 
dosage. Differences between drug action as assayed 
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by this study and by other methods are discussed, 
and the importance of critical studies is emphasized. 
—L. I. O'Kelly (U. S. Army). 

463. Young, W. C., & Yerkes, R. M. Factors 
influencing the reproductive cycle in the chimpanzee; 
the period of adolescent sterility and related prob- 
lems. Endocrinology, 1943, 33, 121-154.—The rela- 
tion of age, pregnancy, season, illness, and social 
relations to the character of the reproductive cycle 
in the chimpanzee is discussed in terms of observa- 
tions on 653 cycles. ‘“‘No part of the cycle was 
affected by isolation, copulation or the sex of the 
cage-mate.’’—D. A. Grant (Wisconsin). 


[See also abstracts 381, 386, 392, 393, 413, 416, 419, 
421, 427, 431, 471, 472, 490, 492, 496, 503, 513, 538, 
563, 574, 578, 579, 584, 600, 626, 634. ] 


PSYCHOANALYSIS, DREAMS, HYPNOSIS 


464. Allen, M. Our invisible friends; a scientific 
experiment with the spirit world. New York: 
Liveright, 1943. Pp. 267. $2.75. 

465. Bergler, E. The respective importance of 
reality and phantasy in the genesis of female homo- 
sexuality. J. crim. Psychopath., 1943, 5, 27-48.— 
An analysis is made of clinical material including five 
selected case histories of practicing Lesbians. Al- 
though all of them consciously accused early trau- 
matic events as a reason for homosexuality, the 
author undervaluates their effect as genetic factors. 
“Biologically the all-instinctual drive and a person- 
ality of the narcissistic libidinous type seem to be 
prerequisites. Psychologically responsible for the 
specific perversion of female homosexuality seemed 
to be the unsolved pre-Oedipal mother relationship 
with its preponderance of hatred and feeling of 
guilt.""—P. S. de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 

466. Hauptmann, A. Hypnosis. Bull. New Engl. 
med. Cent., 1942, 4, 262—265.—The author discusses 
the history of hypnosis as a form of therapy, from 
Mesmer and Puységur through World War I to 
the present time.—C. K. Trueblood (Cambridge, 
Mass.). 


[See “ abstracts 379, 477, 512, 529, 544, 565, 567, 
632. 
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467. Ackerknecht, E.H. Psychopathology, primi- 
tive medicine and primitive culture. Bull. Hist. 
Med., 1943, 14, 30-67.—Western culture is unique in 
outlawing the irrational as pathological, and one of 
its characteristic mental traits is pseudo-psycho- 
pathological labeling. Within a wide range, how- 
ever, normality is culturally determined, and its 
only true criterion is the autonormal and the auto- 
pathological as regarded by a given society. A 
culture is psychopathological only when it is self- 
destructive. Medicine men are autonormal and 
even surprisingly heteronormal. They comprise 
three types: those who have acquired inspiration 
through recovery from a recognized psychosis; the 
ritually possessed (medium); and the magician. 
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Mental diseases (some of which do not fit into our 
classifications) exist in primitive societies, but the 
whole question is complicated by the fact that 
primitive cultures, by the time they are observable, 
are undergoing acculturation. Psychiatry and 
anthropology have many problems in common and 
genetically are closely connected, but a mixture of 
approaches, having different aims, is bad scientif- 
ically —M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


468. Aguiar Whitaker, E. de. Assisténcia psi- 
quiatrica e higiene mental; bases e planos de organ- 
izagfo. (Psychiatric service and mental hygiene; 
principles and scheme of organization.) Rev. 
Neurol. Psiquiat. S. Paulo, 1943, 9, 52-56.—An 
outline is given of the objectives, tasks, and organ- 
ized procedure of psychiatric service, relating formal 
and informal resources that may be utilized.—H. D. 
Spoerl (American International College). 


469. [Anon.] The refusal to remember. Lancet, 
1943, 245, 231-232.—The relations between hys- 
terical amnesia and malingering are discussed with 
reference to a study of 40 RAF ground-staff cases in 
which the amnesia was ‘‘cured by simple persuasion.” 
It is concluded that “hysterics are suggestible and 
this determines the onset of their symptoms as well 
as their cure. The ‘normal’ person cannot become 
anesthetic or amnesic simply by wanting to: his 
personality prevents it. If the hysterical patient 
can develop psychogenic paralysis of memory or 
any other function, is not this the proof that he 
should not be judged by normal standards of be- 
havior?’’—C. K. Trueblood (Cambridge, Mass.). 


470. Bak, R. C. Dissolution of the ego, manner- 
ism and delusion of grandeur. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1943, 98, 457-464.—Schizophrenic symptoms are 
expressions, not of the disease process itself, but of 
the patient’s attempts to arrest or adjust to that 
process. The disease involves a gradual dissolution 
of the boundaries between a well-defined ego and the 
outer world, such that eventually the personality 
overflows into the outer world and is lost as a sepa- 
rate entity. In fighting against this trend, the 
schizophrenic develops bizarre mannerisms as a proof 
that he is still a sharply demarcated personality. 
Similarly, in his delusions he represents himself as 
king or prince, since these persons are the ones most 
clearly set off from the masses.—L. B. Heathers 
(Smith). 

471. Chase, L. S., & Silverman, S. Prognosis in 
schizophrenia: an analysis of prognostic criteria in 
150 schizophrenics treated with metrazol or insulin. 
J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1943, 98, 464-473.—The relation 
between the outcome of shock treatment in schizo- 
phrenia and the prognosis for the case is a positive 
one. Of 43 cases, out of a total of 150 patients, 
where the prognosis was favorable, 77% had remis- 
sions, whereas of 74 cases where the prognosis was 
unfavorable, only 15% had remissions. Of 33 cases 
where the prognosis was fair, about 45% had remis- 
sions. The criteria used in determining the prog- 
nosis for a case were re-examined in the light of the 
treatment results. Short duration of illness and 
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absence of process-symptoms were the two most 
significant factors for a favorable outcome; con- 
versely, when these conditions were reversed, the 
outcome was most unfavorable. Pre-psychotic ad- 
justment, age of onset under 40, and sex and family 
history were found to be of no value as criteria for 
prognosis.— L. B. Heathers (Smith). 

472. Dunbar, F. The relationship between anx- 
iety states and organic disease. Clinics, 1942-1943, 
1, 879-908.—Dunbar gives tables of comparative 
personality profiles derived from a total of 1000 cases 
of coronary occlusion, cardiac arrythmias, anginal 
syndrome and fractures. The cases are classified 
according to the sphere of major conflict (authority), 
their differing behavioristic and somatic reactions 
to it, and the trauma precipitating breakdown. Each 
syndrome is correlated with a well-defined personal- 
ity type, although there is no implication of cause 


and effect and the results cannot be used as an’ 


infallible guide to diagnosis or prognosis. Neverthe- 
less, any person whose psychosomatic profile corre- 
sponds in general to one of the types is probably 
susceptible to the associated illness and likely to 
develop it when subjected to special strain in the 
sphere of his major difficulty. Anxiety is the first 
sign of autonomic influence on the cortex or ego, 
and situations creating it have a relationship to 
disease. The more conscious and overtly expressed 
it is, the less the structural damage. Two contrast- 
ing patterns, cardiac and accident, emerge from. this 
study.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


473. Ebaugh, F. G. Psychiatry in war. Tex. 
Rep. Biol. Med., 1943, 1, 41-51. 

474. Englert, O. Die Abnormenzihlungen in 
Deutschland und in der Schweiz, unter besonderer 
Beriicksichtigung ihrer pidagogischen und heil- 
padagogischen Bedeutung. (The census of the 
abnormal in Germany and Switzerland with special 
reference to its significance for education and 
euthenics.) Arb. Heilpddgag. Seminar Univ. Frei- 
burg, 1942, No. 13.—[Abstracted review; original 
not seen.] The author raises the question as to 
whether a mere count of abnormal persons can have 
genuine practical or scientific value unless accom- 
panied by a more thoroughgoing study of associated 
factors related to diagnosis, etiology, and treatment. 
From an examination of the results obtained from 
censuses taken in Germany and Switzerland and 
from similar data compiled from the available litera- 
ture, he concludes that the joint efforts of psychia- 
trists and educators, oriented in the direction of 
inheritance biology, are essential for such a task.— 
F. L. Goodenough (Minnesota). 


475. Eysenck, H. J. Neurosis and intelligence. 
Lancet, 1943, 245, 362—363.—‘‘The records of 3,000 
male and female neurotic Service patients (NCOs 
and other ranks) on the progressive matrices test 
of intelligence have been analyzed. The neurotic 
roup tested is on the average neither more nor less 
intelligent than comparable non-neurotic groups. 
Taken in conjunction with previous results, this 
finding supports the view that the lower intelligence 
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of neurotics is caused by a weakness in the efficiency 
of mental functioning, rather than by their inability 
to abstract and reason. Conversion hysterics are on 
the average less intelligent than other neurotics, 
while dysmnesic hysterics are on the whole of 
average intelligence. Patients suffering from chronic 
anxiety are on the average more intelligent than 
other neurotics. The distribution of scores in the 
neurotic groups is distinctly abnormal (platykurtic) ; 
there are far fewer cases of average intelligence, and 
more cases of above average intelligence than would 
be found in a comparable sample of the normal 
population.”—C. K. Trueblood (Cambridge, Mass.). 


476. Gibbs, F. A., Gibbs, E. L., & Lennox, W. G. 
Electroencephalographic classification of epileptic 
patients and control subjects. Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., Chicago, 1943, 50, 111-127.—The authors 
describe a scale of classifications, based primarily 
on frequency, of the EEGs of 1000 adult control 
subjects and 1,260 epileptic patients—C. K. True- 
blood (Cambridge, Mass.). 


477. Goitein, P.L. Diary of fellatio: terrorisation 
and its unconscious counterpart. J. crim. Psycho- 
path., 1943, 5, 95-113.—An analysis of a case study 
of an adolescent criminal shows that ‘‘fellatio is 
closely related to all restitution phantasies for 
sadistic assaults carried out on levels of urethral 
aggression” and ‘‘the urethral destructive phantasies 
of praecox here illustrate the regressive levels from 
which the disease takes origin.’’ A series of charts 
and sketches illustrate the mental analysis.—P. S. 
de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 


478. Goldstein, K. Brain concussion: evaluation 
of the after effects by special tests. Dis. nerv. Syst., 
1943, 4, 325-334.—The usual techniques of neuro- 
psychiatric examination are not sufficient to permit 
adequate evaluation of possible after effects of 
brain concussion, and the stringent demands of 
modern war make it imperative that only men free 
from such effects be returned to service. The author 
has developed special tests that aid in segregating 
the fit and the unfit for service. He describes the 
general characteristics of these tests, touching upon 
the vasomotor sphere, equilibrium, visual sphere, and 
the mental sphere. The latter includes a Cube Test 
and a tachistoscopic examination. The entire 
battery of tests is to be regarded as a framework 
for orientation and a starting point for further stud- 
ies—C. E. Henry (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


479. Gramlich, F. W., & Stouffer, G. A. W., 
Functions of the psychologist in the Neuropsychia- 
tric Unit. J. consult. Psychol., 1943, 7, 211-215.— 
The neuropsychiatric unit in a U. S. Naval Training 
Station includes psychiatrists, clinical psychologists, 
and psychiatric social workers. The functions of the 
psychologist are clinical, research, and administra- 
tive, the clinical duties being the most important. 
Tests of intelligence, personality inventories, and 
reading tests are widely used. Test administration 
and interpretation present special problems. There 
is close teamwork between the psychologist and 
psychiatrist.—S. G. Dulsky (Rochester, N. Y.). 
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480. Gray, R. C. Minnesota soldiers discharged 
for mental disability. Minn. Med., 1943, 26, 791- 
795.—Statistical data are presented on 112 resident 
veterans for whom hospitalization was requested of 
the State. These men were discharged within the 
period January 1, 1941, to October 1, 1942. De- 
mentia praecox was the diagnosis on 71%. Forty- 
eight went to state hospitals for an average stay of 
141 days. An estimate of $100,000 is placed on the 
federal cost of the group and $1500 on the initial 
cost to the counties. Fourteen cases had been 
patients in state hospitals; and three of these were 
on escape, two on parole at the time of entering serv- 
ice. Since 32 of the soldiers or their families were 
registered in the Central Index, the value of screen- 
ing wT is indicated.—S. R. Hathaway (Minne- 
sota). 

481. Grove, W. E. Simulation of deafness. 
Ann. Otol. etc., St Louis, 1943, 52, 573-580.—‘“The 
simulation of deafness may be a conscious or an un- 
conscious act. In the first instance it represents a 
definite attempt to defraud. In the second it repre- 
sents an abnormal state of mind. The detection of 
conscious simulation or malingering is a job for the 
otologist. The detection of unconscious simulation 
may also be his responsibility, but its treatment lies 
in the field of psychiatry. Conscious simulation 
is always more prevalent in times of war and of great 
economic stress. . . .” The paper is concerned only 
with conscious simulation, and discusses various 
tests used in the detection of simulated deafness.— 
C. K. Trueblood (Cambridge, Mass.). 


482. Harms, E. The professional neurosis of the 
 —oo™ Studies in professional neuroses, No. 
Dis. nerv. Syst., 1943, 4, 310-314.—The author 
discusses the specific disease, medical neurosis, to 
which physicians are particularly liable to succumb 
as a result of the conflicts arising between the ideals 
and the actual practice of medicine. The general 
somatic considerations are outlined, followed by the 
social and individual psychiatric aspects. The 
author recommends a change or modification of 
professional activity and/or the development of 
some artistic pursuit for prophylaxis and therapy. 
Of greatest importance is the need for a change in 
medical curriculum that could lower the incidence 
of medical neurosis.—C. E. Henry (U. S. Naval 
Reserve). 

483. Harris, H. I. The Newport neuropsychiatric 
selection program. Bull. New Engl. med. Cent., 
1943, 5, 49-51.—The author describes the procedures 
of a neuropsychiatric unit in detecting the various 
types of misfits among naval recruits at Newport, 
R. I.—C. K. Trueblood (Cambridge, Mass.). 


484. Harris, H. L., Wittson, C. L., & Hunt, W. A. 
Value of electroencephalogram in prognosis of 
minor head injuries. War Med., Chicago, 1943, 4, 
374-379.—The authors report a series of slight con- 
cussions at the Naval Training Station, Newport, 
R. I. They were followed by only minor symptoms, 
without neurological signs, and the patients were 
apparently normal within 24 hours. Nevertheless, 


the EEG gave evidence of cerebral damage, the 
most signific ant sign being the appearance of ab- 
normal waves during hyperventilation. A minor 
head injury may also reactivate a quiescent cortical 
abnormality, thus increasing the proportion of 
pathological waves. The routine at the Station is 
to take an EEG after every minor head injury. 
If the record is abnormal, activity is restricted for 
1-3 weeks, when a second tracing is taken. If this 
shows a distinct improvement, the patient is re- 
turned to full duty. If it remains abnormal, a care- 
ful investigation is made for a history of prior head 
injury or a convulsive tendency.—M. E. Morse 
(Baltimore, Md.). 

485. James, W. T. The formation of neurosis in 
dogs by increasing the energy requirement of a 
conditioned avoiding response. J. comp. Psychol., 
1943, 36, 109-124.—Two dogs, a German shepherd 
and a bassethound, were conditioned to flexion of 
a foreleg at a clicking sound stimulus. After the 
response was established, a weight was fastened to 
the leg. This weight was increased until the animal 
could no longer raise the leg. The strength of the 
unconditioned stimulus (electrical shock) was in- 
creased in the latter stages of the experiment. The 
course of development of disturbed behavior was 
gradual in the case of the shepherd and sudden with 
the bassethound. The author raises the question 
of the role of pain in the development of neurosis, 
particularly in association with frustrating situa- 
tions.— L. I. O’Kelly (U. S. Army). 


486. Kant, F. Integration of constitution and 
environment in psychiatry and psychotherapy. Dis. 
nerv. Syst., 1943, 4, 261-268.—The author points out 
that the constitutional approach to the explanation 
of psychiatric disorders is introduced usually only 
after some other more dynamic approach has been 
found insufficient. This is one of the serious omis- 
sions of psychoanalysis. The importance of heredity 
can be illustrated by the study of twins. Dull 
children cannot be transformed into intelligent ones, 
and usually dull cases need psychiatric attention 
because of the maladjustments resulting from over- 
taxing their limited intellectual potentialities. A 
more adequate recognition of the definite limits 
imposed by the constitutional make-up of the indi- 
vidual will help to determine the course and aims of 
the psychotherapy employed.—C. E. Henry (U. S. 
Naval Reserve). 


487. Kaplan, J. H. The neuroses. Bull. New 
Engl.- med. Cent., 1942, 4, 111-119.—The author 
reports on a survey of 2, 000 consecutive cases in the 
outpatient medical clinic of the Boston Dispensary, 
of which 36% were diagnesed as psychoneurosis. 
He discusses the common neuroses in general and 
describes ‘‘the class method of treatment used at the 
Boston Dispensary for this large group of patients, 
to whom as individuals it is obviously impossible 
to give very much of the busy clinic doctor's time. 

In the class they learn two things: relaxation 
and how to control their mental attitude. They are 
referred to the class oniy after thorough physical 
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examination and a private interview in which their 
emotional life is reviewed and the connection be- 
tween it and their physical symptoms is pointed 
out.”—C. K. Trueblood (Cambridge, Mass.). 

488. Karpman, B. Mediate psychotherapy and 
the acute homosexual panic (Kempf’s disease). J. 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1943, 98, 493-506.— Mediate psycho- 
therapy was used to bring a case of acute homosexual 
panic to a state of social recovery in five months’ time; 
there has been no recurrence of the disorder in the 
8 years or so that have elapsed since the attack. 
The case is described in some detail. Mediate 
psychotherapy is a form of therapy in which the 
physician, himself completely rejected by the patient, 
works through someone who is accepted and trusted 
by the patient, in this case the patient’s wife.— L. B. 
Heathers (Smith). 


489. Katzenelbogen, S. Psychosomatic medicine: 
introductory remarks. Dis. nerv. Syst., 1943, 4, 342- 
345.—"‘The psychobiological attitude in psycho- 
somatic medicine makes it necessary to study the 
complaints of the patient and objective signs and 
symptoms not only in terms of physiology and 
pathology of functions of organs but equally in 
terms of personality function. Inasmuch as the 
mode of reactions of a person is determined not 
only by the immediate environment and events he 
is to cope with, but equally by his past experiences 
and pattern of reactions established throughout his 
life, the personality study in psychosomatic disorders 
is as essential as the physical examination. However, 
the examiner’s aim should be not merely to collect 
numerous facts with the object of obtaining a full 
biography of the patient from his very early child- 
hood and throughout his adult life, but to bring 
forward those facts which, in his judgment, might 
throw light on the patient’s present difficulties.’’— 
C. E. Henry (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


490. Kerschbaumer, L. Endocrine maldevelop- 
ment in schizophrenia. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1943, 98, 
521-525.—This article is a listing of the deformities 
suffered by schizophrenic patients, especially the 
female ones, as observed in the course of over 5,000 
gynecological examinations. On the basis of his 
personal impressions, the author suggests that it 
may be possible to use the presence or absence of 
various and numerous bodily stigmata to differen- 
tiate schizophrenics from neurotics and manic- 
depressives.— L. B. Heathers (Smith). 


491. Krapf, E.E. Tomas de Aquino y la psicopa- 
tologia. (Thomas Aquinas and psychopathology.) 
Monogr. Index Neurol. Psiquiat., B. Aires, 1943, 
No. 2. Pp. 43.—The extensive psychological system 
of Thomas Aquinas, here presented in a detailed 
summary, involved the functional integration of 
three leveis of psychical life, in relation to each of 
which various mental activities were organized. 
The Aristotelian psychophysical unity is assumed. 
Psychopathological conditions are referred in general 
to motivational maladjustments; amentia is dis- 
cussed from at least two points of view; hallucina- 
tions and epilepsy are considered in the light of the 
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general psychological theory. A bibliography of 
primary sources and commentaries is appended.— 
H. D. Spoerl (American International College). 


492. Mahler, M. S., & Rangell, L. A psycho- 
somatic study of maladie des tics (Gilles de la 
Tourette’s disease). Psychiat. Quart., 1943, 17, 
579-603.—A detailed analysis is made of the psy- 
chodynamic and organic factors of a case of con- 
vulsive tic (Gilles de la Tourette’s disease). The 
patient, a 11-year-old boy, was under psychothera- 
peutic observation for 30 months. The improve- 
ment which took place was thought to be of a 
temporary nature. The authors agree with previous 
reports to the effect that the prognosis in this disease 
is unfavorable.—G. W. Kisker (U. S. Army). 


493. Master, A. M. Effort syndrome or neuro- 
circulatory asthenia in the Navy. Nav. med. Bull., 
Wash., 1943, 41, 666-669.—Thirty cases of mental 
disorder, described as neurocirculatory asthenia or 
effort syndrome, are studied. The symptom com- 
plex is considered as being frequently hidden by 
other diagnosis such as constitutional psychopathic 
states, psychoneurosis, cardiac neurosis, functional 
tachycardia, and irritable heart. The symptom 
complex is described as tiredness on effort, palpita- 
tion, tremor, rapid heart beat, cold hands, quick 
perspiration during excitement, hypertension, dizzi- 
ness, smothering sensation, unsteady feelings, and 
fainting. Most cases developed in several days to 
several months after enlisting, usually appearing at 
the receiving station, although a few reached combat 
before being detected. The physiological basis is 
described as an inability of the vasomotor centers 
of the brain adequately to supply the skeletal 
muscles. Most of the cases did not present any 
serious symptoms during civilian life, although a 
close examination of the case histories revealed that 
a majority of the cases could have been detected 
earlier. The men should not have been admitted to 
the Navy, and they could have been screened by 
close observation.—G. W. Knox (U. S. Naval 
Reserve). 


494. Mira, E. Observations on applications of 
en in war. Tex. Rep. Biol. Med., 1943, 1, 
3-58. 


495. Moore, M. What can doctors do to pre- 
vent neurosis? Bull. New Engl. med. Cent., 1942, 
4, 215-219.—The author recommends that ob- 
stetricians give consideration to the psychological 
as well as the physical condition of the mother, in 
childbirth; that pediatricians include psychotherapy 
of neurotic parents in their treatment of problem 
children; that in the sex education of children parents 
do not ‘“‘overstimulate the child’s sexual interest by 
giving more information than he wants’; that the 
child’s teachers be selected with care; that the 
adolescent boy or girl be given “legitimate outlets 
for growing energy without overtaxing strength’’; 
that courses in marriage for both future husbands 
and future wives be included in college curricula; 
and that clinics for group psychotherapy be in- 
creased in number for the benefit of neurotic adults 
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who cannot afford the expense of individual psycho- 
therapy. He concludes that “psychiatry has been 
concerned too long merely with diagnosis, descrip- 
tion, and custodial functions.”—C. K. Trueblood 
(Cambridge, Mass.). 

496. Myerson, A., & Neustadt, R. Bisexuality 
and male homosexuality; their biologic and medical 
aspects. Clinics, 1942-1943, 1, 932-957.—The 
authors correlated the urinary excretion of androgens 
and estrogens with the physical and psychological 
characteristics of 102 males showing homosexual 
conduct. Their results show in general that the 
active homosexual has a high or normal androgen 
level and excessive estrogens, while the passive type 
has a low androgen level with only relative elevation 
of estrogens. The amount of androgens. largely 
determines the vigor of the sex drive, and the abso- 
lute or proportionate amount of estrogens determines 
its direction. Homosexuality is not a biological 
entity but a quantitative deviation. The biological 
aberrations come too late to affect the anatomy, 
although they are evident in behavior. It is not 
in itself a disease but has the value of a psychopathic 
trait which makes the individual an abnormal 
personality, in addition to which he may be neurotic 
or psychotic. The authors obtained no lasting cures 
by hormone treatment, although the urinary formula 
could be changed.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


497. Oberndorf, C. P. Criminal psychopathology 
as observed by Oliver Wendell Holmes. J. crim. 
Psychopath., 1943, 5, 49-56.—‘‘Holmes was perhaps 
the first American physician who interpreted mental 
conditions from their deterministic aspects.” His 
views concerning predestination and the unten- 
ability of the belief that man was created at birth 
as damned and perverted received clinical and 
scientific support from the writings of M. Despine. 
The need for therapy and for a tolerant understand- 
ing in cases of psychopathic criminality, as advo- 
cated by Holmes, and his knowledge of the effects 
of organic tendencies and unconscious drives ante- 
dated much of current doctrine.—P. S. de Q. Cabot 
(Simmons). 

498. Pollock, L. J. Neurologic aspects of head- 
ache. Arch. Otolaryng., Chicago, 1943, 38, 197-199. 
—Abstract and discussion. 

499. Prout, C. T. Psychiatric reactions to the 
war as seen in civilians and soldiers referred to a 
mental disease hospital. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
Chicago, 1943, 50, 370-373.—Abstract and dis- 
cussion. 

500. Reichard, J. D. Narcotic drug addiction, a 
symptom of human maladjustment. Dis. nerv. Syst., 
1943, 4, 275-281.—“‘Narcotic drug addicts do not 
differ in kind from the neurotics and psychopathic 
personalities who form the bulk of the non-psychotic 
clients of the psychiatrist or neurologist. Their be- 
havior patterns have been modified to some extent 
by their desire to obtain drugs, to a very large extent 
by the fact that they have been treated as criminals 
and locked up with the professional criminals where 
frequently they have acquired a prisoner attitude. 
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. . » A narcotic drug addict is an ill person who has 
accidentally been exposed to the use of a narcotic, 
has found this is a temporary answer to his difficulty, 
and has then gone through a secondary social regres- 
sion or degradation due to the fact that he has had 
to connive and deceive and lie, associate with mem- 
bers of the underworld and try to avoid, more or 
less unsuccessfully, arrest and conviction in order to 
maintain his dosage of drugs. . . . Addiction to 
drugs merely complicates and obscures the basic 
problem of somato-psychic illness. When we can 
approach objectively the study and treatment of 
the basic personality defect, the prevention and 
cure of narcotic drug addiction will be simplified.’’— 
C. E. Henry (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

501. Reinartz, E. G. Some mental aspects of 
aviation medicine. J. Aviat. Med., 1943, 14, 75-83. 
—The author discusses aeroneurosis or ‘‘staleness,”’ 
anoxia, and airsickness, considering some of their 
symptoms and possible safeguards. He also discusses 
such factors as fear, low temperatures, loud noises, 
etc. in flying.—C. G. Mueller (Brown). 

502. Rosen, S. R., Secunda, L., & Finley, K. 
H. The conservative approach to the use of shock 
therapy in mental illness, including a study of 
electroencephalographic tracings before, during and 
after shock therapy. Psychiat. Quart., 1943, 17, 
617-641.—G. W. Kisker (U. S. Army). 


503. Ruesch, J., & Finesinger, J. E. Muscular 
tension in psychiatric patients. Pressure measure- 
ments on handwriting as anindicator. Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., Chicago, 1943, 50, 439-449.—“‘A method 
of measuring the grip pressure and the point pres- 
sure during the continuous movement of handwriting 
was used for a series of 40 patients with various 
psychiatric and neurologic diagnoses and for a series 
of 12 normal control subjects. On writing the same 
standard sentence the patients showed higher values 
for grip pressure, a greater number of phases, and a 
longer writing time than did the control subjects. 
These differences were statistically significant. The 
patients gave a greater number of positive answers 
to questions concerned with feelings of excitement, 
nervousness, tiredness, trembling inside, shaking, 
and tension in the arms and fingers. A significant 
correlation was found in the psychoneurotic and 
psychotic patients between feelings of neuromuscular 
tension and high values for point pressure. No 
correlation was found between feelings of general 
tension and any of the pressure readings.” 30 
references.—C. K. Trueblood (Cambridge, Mass.). 


504. Sagebiel, J. L., & Bird, L. C. A study of 
sychiatric casualties received at U. S. Naval Base 
Hospital from the Solomon Island battle area. Nav. 
med. Bull., Wash., 1943, 41, 1629-1637.—A study 
is made of 606 psychiatric casualties, of which 120 
cases had not been exposed to actual combat. A 
raph presents the number of casualties per month 
or 9 successive months. A correlation is noted be- 
tween the severity of the combat and the number of 
psychiatric casualties, both for those in actual 
combat and for those who were not. Feelings of 
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uncertainty, responsibility, and fatigue were found 
to exist prior to the disturbance, in most cases. 
Effective treatment consisted of the administration 
of phenobarbital, rest, allowing the patient freely to 
describe his troubles, occupational therapy, the 
assurance that the patient would be removed from 
combat for treatment, and the assurance that the 
mental disturbance would be cleared up.—G. W. 
Knox (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

505. Simpson, W. M., & Sagebiel, J.L. Cerebral 
malaria. Nav. med. Bull., Wash., 1943, 41, 1596- 
1602.—Twelve cases of cerebral malaria infection, 
including resulting behavioral and experiential symp- 
toms, were investigated. The infection may attack 
any part of the brain or nervous system with differ- 
ential psychological results. Some of the frequent 
symptoms were: epileptiform convulsions, coma, 
purposeless movements, lack of response to all 
stimuli, photophobia, alteration between normal and 
confused mental states, increased psychomotor ac- 
tivity, negativism, visual hallucinations, and irrele- 
vant remarks. The number of cases was not suffi- 
cient to group the symptoms in relation to the 
location of the infection.—G. W. Knox (U. S. Naval 
Reserve). 

506. Stainbrook, E., & Jong, H.de. Symptoms of 
experimental catatonia in the audiogenic and electro- 
shock reactions of rats. J. comp. Psychol., 1943, 36, 
75—78.—Experimental catatonia is declared to be a 
“general reaction-form of the central nervous sys- 
tem.”’ Itis manifested by the hypokinetic symptoms 
of diminished motor initiative, catalepsy, and nega- 
tivism, and by the hyperkinetic symptoms of rapid 
and energetic motor activity, extending to involve- 
ment of the effectors of the autonomic nervous sys- 
tem. The reactions of animals to sound stimulation 
and to electrical potentials of 65 v., 75 v., and 85 v. 
are described. Extensive catatonic features of 
great similarity were found in the two situations as 
subconvulsive reactions—L. J. O'Kelly (U. S. 
Army). 


507. Stearns, A. W., & Schwab, R. S. Five 
hundred neuropsychiatric casualties at a naval 
hospital. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1943, 
50, 493-496.—Abstract and discussion. 


508. Stolz, K. R. The church and psychotherapy. 
New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1943. Pp. 312. 
$2.50.—The relation of the church to modern 
psychiatry is considered. The author indicates the 
ways in which the church anticipated psychiatry 
and evaluates the different types of therapy em- 
ployed by the church. Christ is considered as the 
object of faith and the Head of the Church. His 
healing work and the way in which he created faith 
in those he healed are examined in the light of modern 
psychiatric knowledge. The contribution of Chris- 
tian education to emotional maturity and person- 
ality is treated at length. The author concludes that 
church fellowship cannot cure the major psychoses 
but that it prevents most of the serious derange- 
ments, cures many of the neuroses, and relieves the 
psychological strains accompanying a large number 
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of organic diseases. The final two chapters discuss 
vocational neuroses of the minister and the relations 
of various sects to the development of personality.— 
G. S. Speer (Central YMCA College). 


509. Thom, D. A. The psychological response of 
adults and children to influences exerted by the 
war. Bull. New Engl. med. Cent., 1943, 5, 174-179.— 
The author reports on the effects of the war on 
mental illness and concludes, from the data avail- 
able, that “‘such mental stresses as the war has im- 
posed upon the general population since Pearl Harbor 
have not resulted in increasing the actual number of 
individuals suffering from frank mental disorders.” 
As to the effects of the war on children, he notes 
that “housing shortages subjecting children to 
health hazards are acute; much of the population 
is strange and unassimilated; opportunities for em- 
ployment attract women with children to care for, 
while public and private facilities cannot meet the 
great demand for aid. Older children are presented 
with the temptation to leave school for gainful oc- 
cupation, and unwholesome types of recreation 
spring up for their entertainment.’—C. K. True- 
blood (Cambridge, Mass.). . 


510. Thorne, F. C. Ejaculata praecox: cause and 
treatment. Dis. nerv. Syst., 1943, 4, 273-275.— 
“Premature ejaculation is most commonly caused by 
a combination of psychosomatic factors including 
intensity of erotic stimulation, intensity of the male 
sex drive, sensitivity of erotic zones, frequency of 
orgasm, and other physiological factors. It is a 
relatively normal physiological phenomenon which 
is not an inevitable cause of impotency or loss of 
masculinity. It is frequently associated with unde- 
sirable personality reactions which may result in a 
profound inferiority complex or, rarely, in overt 
psychoses. An analysis of typical cases reveals 
that premature ejaculation is commonly preceded 
by a long period of continence with gradually in- 
creasing excitement which results in a low threshold 
to sex stimulation and quick orgasm. Many cases 
of premature ejaculation may be effectively treated 
with simple psychotherapy and instruction concern- 
ing the normal physiology of the sex function.” — 
C. E. Henry (U.S. Naval Reserve). 


511. Voelker, C. H. Incidence of pathological 
speech behavior in the American general popula- 
tion. Arch. Otolaryng., Chicago, 1943, 38, 113-121.— 
The author reports “the incidence of imperfection 
in every phase of speech and voice in a carefully 
built-up sample numbering a hundred thousand 
people with a typical distribution of population 
characteristics in accordance with the scientific 
classification and nomenclature of the American 
Speech Correction Association, in order to make 
such information available to writers in the field.” 
42 references.—C. K. Trueblood (Cambridge, Mass.). 

512. Wallenberg, M. On the relation of hearing 
to space and motion. Psychiat. Quart., 1943, 17, 
663-671.—A study is reported of the psychological 
problems of the deaf, with particular emphasis upon 
the occurrence of psychoses precipitated by deafness. 
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The analysis is based upon Freudian psychodynam- 
ics. The lack of hearing leads to a diminished per- 
ception of motion of the object-world, and the silent 
and motionless world is unconsciously identified with 
a dead world. Unless substitution takes place in 
other sense modalities, this disturbance of identifica- 
tion can lead to depression and psychosis.—G. W. 
Kisker (U. S. Army). 

513. Wolberg, L. R. Tension states in the neu- 
roses. Psychiat. Quart., 1943, 17, 685-694.—The 
theoretical implications of tension states in the 
neuroses are discussed. Such states are regarded as 
being the reflection of a disturbed physiological 
balance of the body. The tension satisfying mecha- 
nisms of the neurotic are so complex and faulty that 
he is in a constant state of excitation. The treatment 
of the neurotic involves a shift in goals away from 
neurotic strivings and towards those which fulfill 
biological and social needs.—G. W. Kisker (U. S. 
Army). 

514. Wolff, H. G. Mechanisms of headache. 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1943, 50, 224-232. 
—Abstract and discussion. 


[See also abstracts 356, 363, 385, 431, 438, 446, 
458, 459, 461, 465, 514, 518, 519, 565, 569, 575, 577, 
579, 585, 609, 635. ] 


PERSONALITY AND CHARACTER 


515. Beck, S. J. Effects of shock therapy on 
personality, as shown by the Rorschach test. Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1943, 50, 483-484.— 
Abstract and discussion. 

516. Cattell, R. B. The description of person- 
ality. I. Foundations of trait measurement. Psychol. 
Rev., 1943, 50, 559-594.— After emphasizing the view 
that personality research depends entirely on the 
soundness of personality description and measure- 
ment, the author states that although all traits are 
really unique, a majority are so nearly common that 
they can be treated as common traits. In consider- 
ing the nature of trait unities, it is concluded that 
there are only three kinds of unity which are truly 
intrinsic and functional: dynamic, constitutional, 
and social mould trait unities. Basic methods in 
determining trait unities, both of dynamic traits 
and traits in general, are outlined. Varieties of 
factor analyses and supplementary methods are 
discussed as to valid application and limitations. 
The paper is intended to foster the transition from 
the habit of defining personality in the vague terms 
of popular speech to the practice of using exact 
and measurable variables based on clear theoretical 
conceptions.— M. A. Tinker (Minnesota). 

517. Delgado, H. La personalidad y el cardcter. 
(Personality and character.) Lima: Editorial Lu- 
men S. A., 1943. Pp. 204.—The 7 chapters in this 
systematic psychological treatment of personality 
and character deal with structure, development, 
dynamics and integration of the personality, and 
with typologies and characterographic studies. 
Personality is viewed as a complex of uniquely 
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integrated dispositions, and character as the form 
which this complex acquires. Original and meta- 

ychological properties and relationships of the 
individual are kept continually in view, and the 
presentation is largely in the light of the formulations 
of Dilthey and his successors.—H. D. Spoerl (Amer- 
ican International College). 


518. Goitein, P. L., & Kutash, S. B. A personal- 
ity schema: some desiderata for a psychiatric punch 
card, with special reference to a 3-dimensional con- 
cept of personality. J. crim. Psychopath., 1943, 5, 
115-130.—“‘A tri-dimensional concept of personali 
is offered characterizing normal and abnormal indi- 
viduals according to the instinctual zone, quality 
and degree of their ego-functioning.” An analysis 
of the individual in his social context is embodied in 
the concept of a personality schema, which has been 
devised with appropriate headings provided for a 
psychiatric punch card. Definitions of technical 
terms are given, and a tabulation of typical character 
traits of personality is suggested—P. S. de Q. 
Cabot (Simmons). 

519. Linder, R. M. The Rorschach test and the 
diagnosis of psychopathic personality. J. crim. 
Psychopath., 1943, 5, 69-93-——A comparison of 
Rorschach records obtained from 40 psychopathic 
and 40 normal penitentiary inmates, who were ex- 
amined first under group conditions and again a 
month later as individuals, yielded the following 
conclusions; (1) Rorschach records of psychopaths 
are less reliable than those of normal subjects; (2) 
no reliable evidence was obtained for the exclusive 
diagnosis of psychopathy; (3) psychopaths and 
normals could not be differentiated on the basis of a 
quantitative analysis of the records; (4) although 
the “sign” approach is valueless, psychopathic 
Rorschach records are disclosed when examined 
quantitatively; and (5) psychopathic records are 
characterized by superficiality, avoidance, explosive- 
ness, incompleteness, and egocentricity.—P. S. de 
Q. Cabot (Simmons). 


520. Maslow, A. H. Dynamics of personality 
organization. II. Psychol. Rev., 1943, 50, 541-558. 
—Within the personality syndrome we find hier- 
archies of importance, and clusterings rather than 
homogeneity. This makes it possible to classify 
within the syndrome. The following analogies are 
suggested as aids in a holistic technique of classifica- 
tion: levels of magnification in which parts are seen 
in relation to the whole, concept of syndrome con- 
centration in which correlational data may be used, 
and the extent of interrelatedness within the organ- 
ism. Analysis of an example suggests the basis of 
low positive relationships between syndromes. In 
considering personality syndromes and behavior the 
author states that ‘‘each act fends to be an expression 
of the whole integrated personality,” especially in 
emergency situations. It is held that holistic theory 
gives specific responses (occurring where solutions 
are easy or habitual) their true importance and their 
true value. The author finds no mathematic or 
logic which is suitable for the symbolic expression 
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and manipulation of _ ndrome data. (See also 18: 
203.)—M. A. Tinker (Minnesota). 


[See also abstracts 472, 489. ] 


GENERAL SOCIAL PROCESSES 
(incl. Esthetics) 


521. Ames, V. M. On empathy. Phil. Rev., 
N. Y., 1943, 52, 490-494.—Empathy theory has 
tended to eliminate both artist and appreciator of 
art and to deny the social aspects of art. Esthetics 
must find a place for art as a record of social change. 
—J. T. Baker (Pennsylvania State College). 

522. [Anon.] Women in wartime. Chicago: 
Institute for Psychoanalysis, 1943. Pp. 39.—The 
problems of emotional adjustment forced upon 
women by those changes in everyday life effected 
by the war are outlined and discussed under the 
headings of: changes in the family, separation, 
women at work, rationing, and at home and abroad. 
—M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

523. [Anon.] Higher degrees in socio con- 
ferred in 1942. Amer. J. Sociol., 1943, 49, 67-—73.— 
D. L. Glick (American University). 

524. [Anon.] Students’ dissertations in sociol- 
ogy. Amer. J. Sociol., 1943, 49, 74-80.—D. L. 
Glick (American University). 


525. Arsenian, S. Change in evaluative attitudes 


during four years of college. J. appl. Psychol., 1943, 
27, 338-349.—Incoming freshmen in a small college 
for men were administered the Allport-Vernon Study 
of Values Test. Scores of those who left the college 
before the junior year were compared with scores of 
those who graduated. Those who continued until 
the senior year were retested on the Allport-Vernon 
scale and were asked to answer questions concerning 
the direction, degree, kinds, and causes of changes 
in religious attitudes. Among the findings are the 
following: (a) The philosophical orientation and 
professional objectives of a college act as selective 
criteria in the admission and retention of students. 
(b) The value patterns of students change during 
college, the direction of change depending upon the 
nature of the curriculum and the extra-curriculum 
provided. (c) There is a negative relationship be- 
tween Spranger’s theoretical, economic, and political 
values as against the social, religious, and aesthetic 
values. (e) Much religious readjustment occurs 
during college years. (f) In this particular college, 
a majority of students report changing toward a 
more favorable attitude toward religion; among the 
causes of the favorable change professors, parents, 
readings, and summer camps rank high; changed 
concepts of religion are in the direction of more 
liberal, objective, social, and rational points of view. 
—G. R. Thornton (Purdue). 
526. Boyd, G. R. The construction of an instru- 
ment for measuring attitudes toward desirable food 
ractices. Bull. Bur. Sch. Serv. Unio. Ky., 1943, 16, 
No. 1, 1-89.—For some time the Bureau of School 
Service has been conducting the Sloan Experiment 
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in Applied Economics. This study is a part of that 
larger project. An attitude questionnaire of 68 
items has been constructed with a reliability some- 
what over .80. This has been checked against a 
newly constructed free-association test with which it 
correlates to the extent of .31. The association test 
has a reliability of approximately .70. Recommen- 
dations are offered for future work along this line.— 
P. R. Farnsworth (Stanford). 

527. Cameron, N. The paranoid do-com- 
munity. Amer. J. Sociol., 1943, 49, 32-38.—Social 
communication depends upon the conformity of 
symbolic behavior with prevailing linguistic pat- 
terns. Adults differ markedly in the degree to which 
they have developed and maintained the social 
skills underlying communication. Those with in- 
adequate social learning in this direction are likely 
to prove incompetent under conditions of unusual 
stress. Paranoid developments represent one out- 
come. Out of the fragments of the social behavior 
of others the paranoid individual organizes a pseudo- 
community whose functions then seem to be focused 
upon him. His own reactions to this supposed 
community of response bring him into open conflict 
with the actual community and lead to his temporary 
or permanent isolation from its affairs.—D. L. Glick 
(American University). 

528. Chapple, E. D. Anthropological engineeri 
its use to administrators. Appl. Anthrop., 1943, 2, 
No. 2, 23-32.—After defining anthropology and 
showing it to be a science, the author holds its 
application to lie in viewing social behavior as an 
equilibrium. The nature of this equilibrium, its 
maintenance, and mode of change are the working 
concepts of anthropology. The achievement of ends 
desired by the administrator can be had by utiliza- 
tion of special techniques for directing human 
groups toward old or new equilibria. A number of 
references to past and present applications are given. 
—L. M. Hanks, Jr. (Bennington). 


529. Chelala, J. Apuntes para una interpretaci6n 
psicoanalitica del momento indo-americano. (Sketch 
of a psychoanalytical interpretation of the West 
Indian crisis.) Rev. mex. Psiquiat. Neurol., 1943, 
10, No. 57, 15-19.—Two critical problems (from a 
Cuban point of view) are those of the passive “‘sup- 
port”’ of an interest in victory in the war, and of the 
disjunction between governmental aims and national 
solidarity. It is suggested that egocentric isolation 
typical of the present culture produces an impotence 
which can be overcome only by socialized devoted- 
ness. The findings of Le Bon and Freud are ad- 
duced in support of the interpretation —H. D. 
Spoerl (American International College). 


530. Child, I. L. Italian or American? The 
second generation in conflict. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1943. Pp. 208. $2.75.—American 
society includes various minority groups which arose 
through immigration from foreign countries and 
which pose important problems both in war time 
and in general. This volume deals with these aspects 
of the social situation in a typical Eastern city 
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(New Haven, Conn.) and specifically with the 
problems of the second-generation Italian. A sum- 
mary description is given of those aspects of cultural 
conflict and of the social organization of the com- 
munity that are most relevant to the adjustment of 
members of the second generation. The significance 
of these social factors in the life of the individual 
is analyzed in psychological terms. They are shown 
as giving rise, in the typical second-generation per- 
son, to characteristic recurrent conflicts of motive. 
The origins and outcomes of these conflicts are inter- 
preted in terms of learning theory and general 
principles of conflict behavior. Three general types 
of resolution of the conflict, termed the rebel, the 
in-group, and the apathetic reactions, are outlined 
and illustrated. These three types are compared 
as to what individuals gain and lose by the choice 
of each one. The results of the study are related 
to more general problems of acculturation and of 
relation between individual and group, and in a 
final section are applied to practical social problems 
created by the diversity of nationality background 
of Americans.—I. L. Child (Yale). 


531. Danhof, R. H. The accommodation and 
integration of conflicting cultures in a newly estab- 
lished community. Amer. J. Sociol., 1943, 49, 14-23. 
—Five groups, each with a distinct cultural pattern, 
settled in Boulder City, Nevada, in consequence of 
employment upon the Boulder Dam project. The 
conflict between these culture patterns is examined 
in its effects upon the standards of each group in 
respect to housing, sexual relationships, and partici- 
pation in group activities. Two hypotheses are sug- 
gested in conclusion: (1) the conflict of cultures in a 
community results in some integration but also in 
the emergence of common conflict patterns, and (2) 
such common conflict patterns need not represent a 
transitional stage of development but may in them- 
selves form a part of a stabilized form of culture.— 
D. L. Glick (American University). 


532. Irving, J. A. The psychological analysis of 
wartime rumor patterns in Canada. Bull. Canad. 
psychol. Ass., 1943, 3, 40-44.—Rumors are indices 
of the state of the public mind and as such have great 
significance for the war effort. The writer has 
analyzed wartime rumors in Canada into 6 funda- 
mental patterns, according to their functional con- 
tent: rumors arousing horror-disgust responses; 
rumors referring to reckless waste and extravagance; 
the threat to security; anti-English sentiment; inten- 
tions of the government regarding rationing, financ- 
ing, and conscription; and alleged gross incompetence 
in the conduct of the war effort. It is noted that 
“rumors tend to develop in constellations or clusters 
or floods.” —F. W. Finger (Virginia). 


533. Jolly, A. T. H., & Rose, F.G. G. The place 
of the Australian aboriginal in the evolution of 
society. Ann. Eugen., Camb., 1943, 12, 44-87.— 
Various primitive groups distributed in Australia 
are discussed as examples of the thesis that social 
evolution progresses from a state of general promis- 
cuity through societies with more and more complex 


degrees of lineage. The genesis of taboos, fusion of 
lineage and totems, and knowledge of familial 
relationship are interpreted genetically. Laws are 
derived which are supposed to operate as key factors 
in the development of social groups.— L. S. Kogan 
(Rochester). 


534. Kunkel, F. In search of maturity; an in- 
quiry into psychology, religion, and self-education. 
New York: Scribner, 1943. Pp. xii + 292. $2.75. 
—The author considers the fusion of religion and 

sychology for psychotherapeutic situations. The 

k is divided into three parts: (1) the necessity 
for collaboration between religion and psychology; 
(2) an outline of a religious psychology; and (3) a 
presentation of the author’s psychology with an 
attempt to educate the reader toward the acquisi- 
tion of an integrated personality. Recommended 
reading material is appended.—A. Weider (N. Y. U. 
Medical College Clinic). 


535. Laird, D. A., & Laird, E. C. The technique 
of handling people; the eleven secrets of handling 
ger New York: Whittlesey House, McGraw- 

ill, 1943. Pp. vii + 138. $1.75. 


536. Lee, A. M., & Humphrey, N. D. Race riot. 
New York: Dryden Press, 1943. Pp. xi + 143. 
$1.50.—Race riots result from frustrations, dema- 
gogic appeals, and nervous tensions. They in- 
crease personal insecurity and authoritarianism and 
threaten democracy. The story of the Detroit race 
riot, June 1943, is built up from newspaper and 
official reports and eyewitness accounts. It is 
contrasted with the New York and the Los Angeles 
riots of about the same time. The Detroit riot 
grew out of such factors as segregation in the armed 
services, heavy in-migration, overcrowding, prev- 
alent delinquency and crime, and prejudiced racial 
attitudes. Symptoms that precede race riots are 
discriminatory attitudes, rumors, minor racial fric- 
tions, demagogic groups, a high delinquency rate, 
discriminatory police behavior, overcrowding, and 
tensions over jobs and skill levels allowed Negroes. 
To offset these factors there must be constant fact- 
finding and analysis by bi-racial groups, with pro- 
grams of suggested action.—H. A. Gibbard (Brown). 


537. Lewis, R. E. The réle of pressure groups in 
maintaining morale among Negroes. /. Negro 
Educ., 1943, 12, 464—-473.—Effective group pressure 
on the part of Negroes has resulted in some gains 
above that of World War I and normal progress of 
the times. These gains have been in the promotion 
of leadership and morale among the Negroes as well 
as in the acquisition of friends among prominent 
people of varying races and religion.—A. Burton 
(Calif. State Personnel Bd.). 


538. Loewenberg, R. D. Rumors of mass poison- 
ing in times of crisis. J. crim. Psychopath., 1943, 5, 
131-142.—Many illustrations of rumors, especially 
of the fear of mass poisoning, are given which fol- 
lowed the outbreak of the Japanese-Chinese War, 
1937, in Shanghai. The universal nature of this 
pattern of crowd reaction is illustrated from history. 
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A pattern of fear of poisoning is observed in peace- 
time experiences with all kinds of psychotic patients. 
Linguistic comparisons of the ethnology of the word 
poison in many different languages corroborate the 
assumption that the predominant role of the aural 
zone may explain the universal currents of this fear 
which is present in primitive and later civilization. 
Public opinion should be desensitized through prepa- 
ration and guidance by mental hygienists.—P. S. de 
Q. Cabot (Simmons). 


539. Lundberg, G. A., & Friedman, P. A com- 
parison of three measures of socioeconomic status. 
Rur. Sociol., 1943, 8, 227-242.—"‘A sample of 232 
families in a rural township in Vermont was scored 
for socioeconomic status according to the Chapin 
scale, the Guttman-Chapin scale and the Sewell 
scale. The results are analyzed from the standpoint 
of the characteristics of the three scales as revealed 
by a detailed analysis of the ten cases showing 
greatest discrepancies in scores. The scores of the 
Guttman revision of the Chapin scale agree quite 
closely with those of the Chapin scale, except for a 
tendency of the Guttman revision to reduce still 
further the low scores. The correlation between the 
Chapin and the Sewell scores is r = + .73. Scale 
scores are also compared with the self-ratings of the 
families studied.”—P. R. Farnsworth (Stanford). 


540. Moreno, J. L., & others. Discussion of 
sociometry: symposium. Sociometry, 1943, 6, 197- 
344.—Moreno writes: ‘Questions have been raised 
from many sides. What is sociometry? Is every- 
thing that the Journal [Soctometry ] contains ‘sociom- 
etry’? What is the relationship of social measure- 
ment to sociometry? What is the relationship of 
sociometry to psychodrama? What is the policy 
of this Journal? These and many more questions 
have been raised; twenty contributions or so are 
contained in this symposium, from _ sociologists, 
anthropologists, social psychologists, educators, psy- 
chiatrists, and others. I have tried to give an answer 
to the most crucial comments and to formulate a 
policy.”” Lundberg adds: “‘Dr. Moreno has essayed 
the difficult task of summarizing and evaluating the 
various contributions. The results may be said to 
represent the. state of opinion today regarding 
desirable boundaries for sociometry.”—G. R. Thorn- 
ton (Purdue). 


541. Morton, M. A. The Federal Government 
and Negro morale. J. Negro Educ., 1943, 12, 452- 
463.—Federal agencies have furthered the morale of 
the Negro by seeking to modify discriminative 
attitudes and by actively aiding in his direct partici- 
pation in the war effort. The mechanism of the 
former was by repeated emphasis of the need for the 
full utilization of available manpower and of the 
Negro’s character and ability. The means for the 
latter was through (1) information designed to 
promote identification with the war effort, (2) direc- 
tion in seeking areas of possible participation, (3) 
training to promote integration, and (4) assistance 
in obtaining employment.—A. Burton (Calif. State 
Personnel Bd.). 


539-547 


542. Opler, M. E. Navaho shamanistic practice 
among the Jicarilla Apache. N. Mex. Anthrop., 
1943, 6-7, 13-18. 


543. Pear, T. H. Psychological aspects of English 
social stratification. Bull. John Rylands Libr., 
Manch., 1941-1942, 26, 342—368.—In England there 
is an unanalyzed acceptance of class and a tabu on 
its discussion. English class privilege consists of 
two interrelated systems, opportunity and social 
(snob), both dependent primarily on wealth and 
secondarily on birth and other circumstances. Pear 
analyzes the attributes of the ruling class and thé 
inadequacies of its training and outlook for the civil 
and diplomatic services. The social problem is not 
the virtues of a type but its functional adequacy. 
The actual situation is that public life is administered 
by persons who have practically no firsthand knowl- 
edge of the life of the people. The class struggle in 
England is not between workers and employers. 
The main factor in class exclusion is poverty, and 
“the working class” is more correctly “the poor."’ 
Class privilege is now falling into disrepute all over 
the world. Recent attempts to hold it at all costs 
have been powerful factors in bringing on the war, 
but, if democratization sets in suddenly and violently, 
there is danger that both social values and material 
will be destroyed.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


544. Réheim, G. War, crime and the covenant. 
Part II. Projection and the blood feud. J. crim. 
Psychopath., 1943, 5, 143-165.—The basic psycho- 
logical factor making society possible is its dual- 
unity of mother and child, which in the latter's 
fantasy world is based on two mechanisms of identi- 
fication and projection. An analysis of primitive 
tribal rites demonstrates a succession of aggression 
and identification and shows that the latter mecha- 
nism and projection go together. The phallic 
symbolism of war is evident in the early Greek 
myths. (See also 17: 3499.)—P. S. de Q. Cabot 
(Simmons). 


545. Roos, A. J. The scuttle butt afloat. A 
study in group psychology. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
Chicago, 1943, 50, 472-474.—The author discusses 
phenomena of rumor, gossip, and hearsay among the 
crew of a ship during a recent transatlantic crossing. 
—C. K. Trueblood (Cambridge, Mass.). 


546. Rugg, M. [Ed.] Public opinion polls. 
Publ. Opin. Quart., 1943, 7, 478-505.—A compila- 
tion is given, topically arranged, of poll results re- 
leased by the American, British, Canadian, and 
Swedish Institutes of Public Opinion, by Fortune, by 
the National Opinion Research Center, and by the 
Australian Public Opinion Poll, covering the period 
oa through August, 1943.—H.. F. Rothe (Minne- 
sota). 


547. Schrickel, H. G. On the objectivity of 
aesthetic values. Psychol. Rev., 1943, 50, 622-631.— 
The difficulties involved in the distinction between 
the subjective and the objective are discussed 
showing that no common or consistent set of mean- 
ings is attached to these terms. The value-situa- 
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tion involves three factors: interest is not a sufficient 
condition of the emergence of values, the referential 
nature of interest is of basic importance, and valua- 
tions occur only in meaningful situations. Among 
the sources of objectivity in value judgments are: 
the social factors influencing and determining valua- 
tion processes, our tendency to generalize our judg- 
ments, the tendency to identify the objective with 
that which is external to the organism, the process 
of identification in aesthetic experiences, and the 
completeness and unity of aesthetic experience. 
These cited materials “indicate that the problem of 
the objectivity of aesthetic values . .. must be 
pa tiagcen from a point of view other than that 

the method of ontological postulation.”—M. A. 
Tinker (Minnesota). 


548. Starch, D. How to develop your executive 
ability. New York: Harper, 1943. Pp. ix + 267. 
$3.00.—The basic contents of the book were gath- 
ered from guided interviews made by three inter- 
viewers with 150 executives, 50 with an average 
salary of $80,000, 50 with an average of $12,000, 
and 50 with an average of $4,000. Some of the 
differences in the three groups are illustrated in the 


following table: 
Top Mid Lowest 


Issue Notch Level Level 
Ability to think 72% 58% 46% 
College graduate 72 74 20 
School level (upper third) 68 66 32 
Work hard and long 78 62 20 
Liking for their work 84 76 44 


Sought new responsibilities 90 68 16 
Think ‘ability to deal with 84 72 86 
people’ essential for suc- 
cess 
The statistical findings are supplemented by illus- 
trations and suggestions covering such topics as 
basic techniques in thinking, stirring up basic drives, 
and how to handle people.—H. Moore (Stevenson 
& Kellogg, Ltd., Toronto). 


549. Swabey, W. C. Benevolence and virtue. 
Phil. Rev., N. Y., 1943, 52, 452-467.—An analysis 
is made of Hutcheson’s Inquiry concerning the 
original of our ideas of virtue or moral good which 
takes particular account of benevolence as the es- 
sence of morals and which assumes that man has a 
moral sense-—J. 7. Baker (Pennsylvania State 
College). 

550. Thomas, I. Warfare by words. New York: 
Penguin Books, 1942. Pp. 96. $0.25. 


551. Thorndike, E. L., & Woodyard, E. The 
relation between the aesthetic status of a community 
and its status in other respects. Amer. J. Sociol., 
1943, 49, 59.—On the basis of a sampling of houses, 
front yards, schools, and churches, whose aesthetic 
merit was measured, in seven northern cities, scores 
of aesthetic status were obtained and compared with 
scores for other qualities. It is concluded that the 
aesthetic status of a city is determined in large 
measure by the same factors that make it score high 


60 


in welfare, income, and desirable personal qualities 

in its population, including the intelligence of its 

children. The differences among communities in 

good taste seem to be positively associated with 

differences in the intelligence, morality, and com- 

pa seal of their residents.—D. L. Glick (American 
iversity). 


552. Useem, J., Macgregor, G., & Useem, R. H. 
Wartime employment and cultural adjustments of 
the Rosebud Sioux. Appl. Anthrop., 1943, 2, No. 
2, 1-9.—The present war has drawn many Indians 
away from the reservation where for the past decade 
they have been working on relief projects. The new 
work off the reservation has given rise to tensions 
between Indians and whites due to strange work 
habits, lack of adequate communication, intoxica- 
tion, and lack of integration in the white community. 
This friction is not inevitable, for some employers 
have found Indian labor very satisfactory, and a 
number of Indians have become assimilated into 
white communities. Reservation officials are urged 
to encourage employment off the reservation by 
more adequate preparation of Indians for life in the 
white communities, giving financial assistance to 
those without capital and instruction to white em- 
ployers in effective modes for dealing with Indians.— 
L. M. Hanks, Jr. (Bennington). 


553. Walsh, D. The cognitive content of art. 
Phil. Rev., N. Y., 1943, 52, 433-451.—Art is neither 
the transmission of the sensuous or intellectual nor 
an analysis of reality or the artist’s personality. 
The cognitive function of art is an exploration of the 

ible and as such is an addition to the actual.— 
J. T. Baker (Pennsylvania State College). 


554. Whyte, W. F. A slum sex code. Amer. J. 
Sociol., 1943, 49, 24-31.—Men in the slums behave 
in terms of an elaborate and binding sex code. 
Women are classified into “good girls” (virgins) and 
three categories of nonvirgins. For each category 
there is an appropriate form of behavior supported 
by social sanctions. Social and familial ties within 
the community also determine sex behavior. The 
limitations the code places upon social activity 
within the slum tend to push young men and women 
toward outside contacts and thus promote assimila- 
tion and social mobility —D. L. Glick (American 
University). 


555. Wyman, L. C., & Bailey, F.L. Navaho girl’s 
puberty rite. N. Mex. Anthrop., 1943, 6-7, 3-12. 


556. Zink, S. The concept of continuity in 
Dewey’s theory of esthetics. Phil. Rev., N. Y., 
1943, 52, 392-400.—A criticism is given of Dewey's 
attempt to establish the continuity of esthetic with 
ordinary experience. If “doing means inquiry, 
then practical and esthetic experience are not fu 
But if “doing” means activity, then it is distinct 
from the finished artistic work.—J. T. Baker (Penn- 
sylvania State College). 


[See also abstracts 361, 371, 381, 433, 434, 467, 473, 
494, 508, 561, 581, 585, 591. ] 
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557. Banay, R. S. A study of twenty-two men 
convicted of murder in the first degree. J. crim. 
Law Criminol., 1943, 34, 106-111.—Contrary to 
popular belief in the stigmata of murderers, this 
sample shows them to be similar to the average 
prison population with respect to physical, mental, 
and socioeconomic factors. Murderers tend to be 
35 years old, healthy, unemployed at the time of the 
crime, and guilty of previous felonies. Murder is 
the result of a particular combination of constitu- 
tional, psychological, and socioeconomic factors.— 
L. M. Hanks, Jr. (Bennington). 


558. Brown, A. Psychology in the investigation 
of crime. Police J., Lond., 1943, 16, 216-218.—The 
author urges the scientific study of psychology as a 
part of police training because of its potential con- 
tribution to the officer in dealing with the variet 
of human problems which confront him.—G. $ 
Speer (Central YMCA College). 


559. Chute, C. L. Juvenile delinquency in war- 
time. Probation, 1943, 21, 129-134; 149-153.—The 
author has analyzed statistics on juvenile delin- 
quency for the years 1940 to 1942, from all but 7 
counties containing cities of over 200,000 population, 
more than half of the cities between 100,000 and 
200,000 population, and 56 courts in cities with less 
than 100,000 population. The figures include both 
official and unofficial court appearance, and dis- 
tinguish between dependent, neglected, and de- 
linquent children. The figures for all groups indicate 
an increase of delinquency of 16.6%. The trend is 
not consistent, as some areas report decreases and 
some show no change. The changes do not appear 
to be related to war production, size of community, 
or geographical area. The rate of delinquency among 
girls is increasing much more rapidly than among 
boys. It is felt that the causes of delinquency re- 
main the same as before the war: lack of supervision, 
lack of recreation, migration, broken homes, and 
oaat factors.—G. S. Speer (Central YMCA Col- 
ege 

560. Cruz C., J. Criminogenia sexual y algunas 
consideraciones médico-legales. (Genesis of sex 
crimes and some medical legal considerations.) Rev. 
mex. Psiquiat. Neurol., 1943, 10, No. 57, 3-14.— 
Of 744 delinquents studied in the Institute of Crimi- 
nology of Quito, Ecuador, 86 were sexual criminals. 
The statistical distributions according to age, educa- 
tion, socioeconomic environment, etc. reveal these 
findings: the usual age is below 30, education is lack- 
ing or rudimentary, economic situation substandard, 
and environment rural. The complication of alco- 
holism is not especially frequent. The cases are 
discussed from the point of view of constitutional 
and temperamental typology.—H. D. Spoerl (Amer- 
ican International College). 


561. Foxe, A. N. Post-homicidal contrition and 
religious conversion. Psychiat. Quart., 1943, 17, 
565—578.—A psychological study is presented of the 


Ruth Snyder-Judd Gray murder case, based upon a 
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series of letters written by Gray during his imprison- 
ment. It is pointed out that his life and death reflect 
the social and economic forces operating between 
1920 and 1930. The psychological | religious 
transformations which took place i in this man, prior 
to his execution, are analyzed in some detail.—G. W. 
Kisker (U. S. Army). 


562. Godoy, G. B., & Castro, A. 
penal and penitentiary statistics.| Arch. Crim. 
Neuropsiquiat., Quito, 1940-41, 4-5, 30-90.—[Ab- 
stracted review; original not seen. ] "An analysis is 
made of Ecuador's prison population, based upon 
data concerning 500 prisoners. The results show: 
(1) There is an enormous preponderance of male 
over female criminals. (2) The relative number of 
illegitimately born criminals is high compared with 
other countries. (3) The greatest numbers of de- 
linquents are 20-30 years old. (4) Delinquents are 
about evenly divided according to whether they are 
single or married. (5) The majority of prisoners 
have children. (6) Farm work and domestic work 
are the most frequent pre-institutional occupations. 
(7) Relatively few Indians are in the criminal 
population. (8) There is a predominance of illiter- 
ates and persons of little education. (9) Most crim- 
inals come from small towns, and the most frequent 
crimes are those against property. (10) Alcoholism 
and the individual’s economic situation seem to have 

reatest etiological importance in the genesis of crime. 
11) Among juvenile delinquents, crimes against the 
person ey sexual crimes predominate.—P. S. 
Q. Cabot (Simmons). 


563. Harney, J. W. Pupillary responses during 
deception. J. crim. Law Criminol., 1943, 34, 135- 
136.—Laboratory studies with college students 
indicate the pupillary response to be no more valid 
an indicator of deceit than blood pressure, but the 
margin of error in detection is reduced when both 
indicators are used.— L. M. Hanks, Jr. (Bennington). 


564. Michel, R. The crime of robbery. Mschr. 
KrimBiol., 1937, 28, 65 ff.—[Abstracted review; 
original not seen. ] An analysis is made of the back- 
ground and physical and personality characteristics 
of 165 individuals convicted of robbery. Hereditary 
parental defects are noted in approximately 65% 
of the cases. Exogenous factors, such as marginal 
economic status, lack of education and training, and 
the influence of moving pictures, are noted briefly. 
Psychological factors responsible for theft are recog- 
nized as of the greatest importance. It was not 
found that these men were physically superior or 
that their intelligence was low. Generally, robbers 
seldom work alone and seem to require the stimulus 
provided by the use of alcohol and the greater feeling 
of security found by acting in groups. Other con- 
tributing factors are the sense of adventure, a vivid 
imagination, lack of judgment, and a general reck- 
lessness. Therapy based on reasoning, kindness, 
example, or punishment seems to be futile. The 
practice of incarcerating juvenile delinquents with 
adult offenders of other types is condemned.—P. S. 
de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 
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565. Newkirk, P. R. Psychotherapy on juvenile 
delinquents. J. crim. Law Criminol., 1943, 34, 
100-105.—Posthypnotic suggestion is advocated 
for parole and silcdebtion of a limited number of 
juvenile delinquents. Two cases are cited where this 
treatment combined with psychotherapy appeared 
effective in relieving neurotic symptoms and facili- 
tating conformity with the institutional rules.— L. 
M. Hanks, Jr. (Bennington). 


566. Sanford, R. N. Psychological approaches to 
the young delinquent. J. consult. Psychol., 1943, 7, 
223-229.—Delinquents are classified into (1) the 
situational offender (case for the environmentalist 
and social worker) and (2) the neurotic offender 
(case for the developmentalist and psychologist or 
psychiatrist). Psychotherapy is the only effective 
treatment for the second group. The author has 
classified adult criminals, according to the type of 
relation between the basic drives of the individual 
and his social ideals, into four grou anti-social, 
pre-social, asocial, and neurotic. 
might be of service to the last group.—S. G. Dulsky 
(Rochester, N. Y.). 


567. Sanford, R. N. A psychoanalytic study of 
three types of criminals. J. crim. Psychopath., 1943, 
5, 57-68.—A distinction is made between true 
criminals, who are distorted or deficient in social 
conditioning, and accidental offenders, who ordi- 
narily are law-abiding and who behave criminally un- 
der unusual environmental stress or when instinctual 
impulses are not inhibited due to toxic conditions or 
organic mental disease. A dynamic fourfold typol- 
ogy of criminals is offered to include (1) the pre- 
social who are immature and suggestible, (2) the 
antisocial who behave according to the ideals of a 
minor dissentient group, (3) the asocial whose loyalty 
to social ideals is minimal, and (4) the impulsive- 
addicted who are periodically subject to uncontrol- 
lable impulses. Each of the first three types is 
described in detail.—P. S. de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 


568. Wheeler, H. C. A perceptual explanation 
of certain discrepancies in the testimony of normal 
eyewitnesses. Univ. Ariz. Rec., 1943, 36, 72-73.— 
Abstract. 


[See also abstracts 433, 497, 544, 599, 610, 624. ] 
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569. Adams, J. C. Comments on aviation medi- 
cine for the Navy for 1942. J. Aviat. Med., 1943, 14, 
71-74.—The author discusses the progress made in 
naval aviation medicine in the last year, mentioning 
such topics as the research developments, opera- 
tional accomplishments, psychological selection tests, 
physical conditioning for trainees, etc—C. G. 
Mueller (Brown). 


570. Adjutant General’s Office. Tests and meas- 
urements in the United States Army. Education, 
Boston, 1943, 64, 49-54.—See Educ. Absir. 8: 1246. 


571. Boder, D. P. Psychology and the war 
effort. Illinois Tech Engr Alumn., 1943, 9, 23-25; 50. 
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—A summary is given of SNE psychology in this 
country during World War I, in Germany during the 
interval between the wars, and of current work on 
testing and classification in military services in this 
country. Current research on problems of military 
significance now being carried on in the Illinois 
Institute of Technology laboratories is reviewed.— 
C. Wolfle (Chicago). 

572. Bott, E. A. Training research, R. A. F. 
Bull. Canad. psychol. Ass., 1943, 3, 31-34.—In the 
selection of R. A. F. personnel, critical scores on 
psychological tests of general intelligence, educa- 
tional achievement, sensori-motor ability, and cer- 
tain trade aptitudes are used as guides, with personal 
judgment based on a short interview having a large 
place in the decisions. All qualified aircrew candi- 
dates are given 12 hours of dual flying. Upon their 
performance during this preliminary training is 
based the final selection of pilots. Research in 
methods of instruction and the development of a sys- 
tem of personal training records have also been items 
of interest to the advising psychologists.—F. W. 
Finger (Virginia). 

573. Chant,S. N.F. Psychology as applied in the 
Royal Canadian Air Force. Bull. Canad. psychol. 
Ass., 1943, 3, 34-37.—The R. C. A. F. at present uses 
the following tests in the selection of aircrew person- 
nel: The Classification Test, the Aircrew Aptitude 
Test, educational achievement tests, Observation and 
Target Test, Code Aptitude Test, Recorded Hand- 
writing Test, Mechanical Pilot Selector Tests, 
English tests, and Standard Personal Data Assess- 
ment. Certain general principles have emerged 
from the rather successful program of testing: (1) 
the only selection procedures showing significant 
validity are those whose results are in quantitative 
form; (2) the best predictive sensori-motor items are 
those most closely simulating the actual complex 
responses required on the job; and (3) highly stand- 
ardized testing conditions are essential—F. W. 
Finger (Virginia). 


574. Clinton, M., Jr., & Thorn,G. W. Studies on 
commercial air line pilots. War Med., Chicago, 1943, 
4, 363—373.—21 pilots, 27-50 years old, selected for 
seniority, were given a physical examination with 
special reference to conditions which might have re- 
sulted from long-continued flying, and a psychiatric 
evaluation, including their aviation history and 
response to flying. They were in generally good 
health. The EEG was normal in 80%, showed minor 
alterations in 15%, and in one case was slightly sug- 
gestive of epilepsy or encephalopathy. The men 
were in most respects psychologically mature and 
well adjusted. They were co-operative and intensely 
interested in aviation as a career. The sources of 
fatigue were layovers at airports lacking facilities 
for rest and recreation, irregularities of schedules, 
and prolonged instrument flying. Nearly one half 
of the 23 crashes incurred involved poor judgment 
on the part of the pilot. The disposition of pilots 
no longer capable of active service is becoming a 
major problem, since their ability to fly is curtailed 
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before they are physiologically old and the majority 
are unsuited for desk work.—M. E. Morse (Balti- 
more, Md.). 


575. Collier, H. E. Neurotic and psychiatric 
states as causes of inability to work in England, 
1940-1941. Brit. med. J., 1943, 2, 461-462. 


576. Delucchi, J. R. Selection of military aircraft 
pilots; our viewpoints about professional selection 
and psychological examination. J. Aviat. Med., 
1942, 13, 234-244.—Fifteen principles of selection 
are given. After a consideration of these principles, 
the author discusses psychological procedures in 
selection of pilots and includes such topics as voca- 
tional tests, emotionality, attention, memory, psy- 
chomotor reaction, and associated mental and 
physical tasks.—C. G. Mueller (Brown). 


577. Ebaugh, F.G. Misfits in the military service. 
Dis. nerv. Syst., 1943, 4, 293-298.—In view of the 
thirty-thousand-dollar cost per neuropsychiatric 
case resulting from the last war and the expected 5% 
rejection rate of present draftees for neuropsychiatric 
reasons, attention should be directed to the problem 
of selection and rejection or rehabilitation of such 
cases for the present war. While adequate case 
histories would serve to eliminate most of these 
individuals, in many areas the facilities for obtaining 
this information are not available. The author 
presents a program for the more efficient and exten- 
sive use of such groups as the Red Cross, Federal 
Social Security, and local teachers, whereby the 
needed data may be made available. When psy- 
chiatric disorders arise among men in service, early 
treatment designed for rapid return to service is 
important.—C. E. Henry (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


578. Flaiz, J. W., & Wolf, E. G. The effect of 
noise on aviation personnel. Contact, Pensacola, 
1943, 3, 160-167.—Exposure to excessive noise re- 
sults in a temporary recoverable deafness extending 
over the entire frequency range. Deafness tends to 
become permanent with prolonged and frequent 
exposure. Also important are the effects of noise 
on the efficiency of the individual as a working and 
behaving unit. These effects contribute to pilot 
fatigue by increasing the psychological stresses and 
strains to which military aviation personnel are 
subjected. Since airplane noise is increased greatly 
during the take-off, instructors who must make re- 
peated take-offs and landings are exposed to much 

reater danger than are the ordinary pilots. The 
actor of vibration is also one which must be reckoned 
with.—A. Chapanis (Wright Field). 

579. Flicker, D Je & Weiss, P. Nostalgia and 
its military implications. War Med., Chicago, 1943, 
4, 380-387.—The inclusion of nostalgia among the 
standard diagnoses of the Surgeon General's list 
presents rare insight. The condition has been sur- 
prisingly overlooked by psychiatry, and more 
emphasis on it may be very valuable in building 
morale. The authors discuss its etiology, symptoms, 
and cure. It is a minor manifestation of the reac- 
tions to death, an apprehension that temporary 
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separation will prove final. It also represents the 
dread of being alone, a reaction to submergence of 
the ego in the crowd, and a flight from the painful 
aya into autistic pleasure of thqughts of home. 

t is more liable to affect persons whose absence from 
home is forced rather than voluntary, and cannot be 
ended at will. It varies with adaptability and hence 
with socialization and education. Most cases are 
very young and from rural areas. To free themselves 
from homesickness men may commit any delin- 
quency not socially or morally abhorrent and there- 
fore become disciplinary problems. They also tend 
to hypochondria, and various somatic diagnoses are 
made. Homesickness can usually be handled by 
officers through kindly understanding—M. E. 
Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


580. Goldberg, S., & others. Report on the func- 
tions, training and employment opportunities of 
school psychologists. J. consult. Psychol., 1943, 7, 
230-243.—This report, prepared by the Special 
Committee on School Psychologists appointed in 
December 1940, has been approved by the Executive 
Committee of the N. Y. State Association for Ap- 
plied Psychologists. Among its recommendations 
are: (1) an offer by the Association to the universi- 
ties in N. Y. State to help them with their training 
programs, (2) the development of plans by the 
Association for giving official approval, to training 
centers providing internships, (3) the stimulation of 
public opinion regarding the importance of psycho- 
logical service in schools and the promotion of 
recognition among school executives of the essential 
qualifications for school psychologists, and (4) the 
establishment of clearing houses for psychological 
employment.—S. G. Dulsky (Rochester, N. Y.). 


581. Infield, H. F., & Dichter, E. Who is fit for 
cooperative farming? Notes on selection for cooper- 
ative rural settlements. Appi. Anthrop., 1943, 2, 
No. 2, 10-17.—Because the success of co-operative 
enterprises depends to a considerable extent on 
human factors, tests for the selection of persons 
best fitted for this mode of life are advocated. The 
test procedure consists in a written life history, a 
self-scoring personality test, and a series of babes 
practical tests. These tests are designed to measure 
habits of work when the worker is alone or in a 
group. The applicant works with the soil, with 
animals, and in processing the product, his abilities 
being assessed by observing judges.— L. M. Hanks, 
Jr. (Bennington). 


582. Kosma, A. R. The A. B. C.’s of motion 
economy. Newark: Institute of Motion Analysis 
and Human Relations, 1943. Pp. xii + 133. $3.00. 
—This book, written in outline form, is primarily 
concerned with a discussion of the “motion ele- 
ments.” It is suggested that the analysis of any 
manual activity in terms of such elements will reveal 
ways of increasing the efficiency of its performance. 
A list of principles of motion economy is presented. 
In addition there is a summary of the causes of 
fatigue and also a list of principles of human rela- 
tions.—D. W. Taylor (Harvard). 
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583. Line, W. Personnel selection—Army. Bull. 
Canad. psychol. Ass., 1943, 3, 38-40.—A summary is 
given of the relationships of the psychological con- 
tributions to selection, placement, training, disci- 
pline, and morale.— F. W. Finger (Virginia). 

584. McFarland, R. A. Some problems in 
aviation medicine. Bull. New Engl. med. Cent., 1943, 
5, 1-6.—The author discusses the following problems 
in aviation medicine: “(1) the importance of certain 
psychological factors in selection . . . ; (2) varia- 
tions in temperature encountered at high altitudes; 
(3) the effects of acceleration or ‘blackout’ during 
dive bombing; (4) aero-embolism and the difficulty 
of ridding the blood of the nitrogen during very 
rapid ascents to great heights; (5) gas-forming foods 
at high altitudes; (6) alcohol in relation to high 
altitudes; (7) effects of oxygen want associated with 
reduced barometric pressure at high altitudes, 
especially on the central nervous system; (8) aero- 
neurosis and the acceleration of emotional reactions 
during flight, especially at high altitudes; (9) the 
problem of pilot ietlgee and the factors contributing 
to this syndrome, such as anoxia, alcohol, poor diet, 
and the effects of nicotine and carbon monoxide 
from excessive smoking.” 11 references.—C. K. 
Truebloouw (Cambridge, Mass.). 

585. Mira, E. Psychiatry in war. New York: 
Norton, 1943. Pp. 206. $2.75.—From experiences 
in the Spanish Civil War, Dr. Mira urges more pub- 
lic recognition of psychiatry. Wartime effects of 
fear and anger are enumerated, with suggestions for 
therapy. Chapter 4 gives a favorable survey of the 
use of psychiatry in the Nazi army. Chapters 5-9 
treat the use of psychiatry in the Spanish Repub- 
lican Army. Emphasis was placed on curing dis- 
orders and reallocating men rather than on selection. 
Specific disorders and their treatment are described. 
Several morale building techniques and indices of 
morale are described, although no data on effective- 
ness are available. While testing pilots Dr. Mira 
discovered the use of the three-dimensional axi- 
stereometer for measuring mental fitness. An ap- 
pendix describes the use of myokinetic psychodiag- 
nosis for revealing equilibrium and psychogenic 
disorders.—C. M. Harsh (Nebraska). 

586. Pratt, C. C., Allport, G. W., & Bingham, W. 
V. Psychology—in the war and after. II. /r Coll J., 
1943, 14, 66-70.—This continues the discussion of 
the important contributions of psychology to the 
war effort and postwar reconstruction. Psychology 
in relation to the war effort is discussed by Pratt. 
Allport describes the operation of a rumor clinic in 
the prevention and control of rumors. The classi- 
fication of military personnel is described by Bing- 
ham. (See also 18: 300.)—G. S. Speer (Central 
YMCA College). 

587. Rodger, A. The man and his job from war 
to peace. Lancet, 1943, 245, 298-299.—The author 
outlines suggestions for applying wartime techniques 
of personnel selection to the problems of demobiliza- 
tion and of fitting discharged personnel of the armed 
forces into peacetime employments. Consideration 
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is also given to the problem of vocational guidance 
in schools.—C. XK. Trueblood (Cambridge, Mass.). 

588. Stoddard, G. D., Turrell, A. M., Brown, M., 
Schloerb, L. J., & Glatfelter, E. A. Youth’s share 
in the manpower pool—a symposium. Occupations, 
1943, 22, 83-95.—G. S. Speer (Central YMCA 
College). 

589. Taylor, T. M. C. Personnel selection in the 
Royal Canadian Navy. Bull. Canad. psychol. Ass., 
1943, 3, 37-38.—The Naval program is still in its 
initial stages.— F. W. Finger (Virginia). 

590. Turk, H.M. Factors in the care of the flyer. 
J. Aviat. Med., 1943, 14, 300-307.—This is a general 
discussion of the emotional, psychological, and 
physiological factors contributing to flying fatigue 
and neurosis. ‘Essentials in treatment are: knowl- 
edge of flying personnel and their problems; recog- 
nition of earliest symptoms pointing to fatigue and 
neurosis; vigorous and early treatment near the 
combat zone.”—A. Chapanis (Wright Field). 

591. [Various.] Labor and management in a 
democracy. Pubi. Opin. Quart., 1943, 7, 354-456.— 
Experienced representatives of labor, management, 
and government discuss the status of opinion on 
labor relations and the factors that have molded it. 
“When the present issue was planned, it was ex- 
pected that sharply conflicting points of view would 
be expressed by writers representing such different 
interests. . . . Yet, in point of fact, the agreements 
are more noticeable than the differences."" The 
various articles cover labor-management co-opera- 
tion in wartime and after, postwar objectives in 
labor relations, contributions of labor in industry 
and government, principles of effective wage in- 
centives, labor-management committees, the labor 
policy of Jack and Heintz Inc., the wartime policy 
of the National Maritime Union, and an analysis of 
the major causes of labor’s unrest.—H. F. Rothe 
(Minnesota). 

592. Weaver, E. M. F. The importance of vision 
in aviation. J. Aviat. Med., 1943, 14, 289-299.— 
This is a general discussion of certain "ocular func- 
tions, color vision, dark adaptation, and the adjus- 
tive mechanisms ‘of fixation, convergence and ac- 
commodation, as they are related to problems of fly- 
ing. The effects of anoxia, changes in barometric 
pressure and temperature, fatigue, nutrition, and 
toxic substances on these visual functions are 
briefly reviewed.—A. Chapanis (Wright Field). 


[See also abstracts 378, 393, 439, 440, 441, 478, 483, 
501, 535, 548, 552, 602, 621, 630. ] 
EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
(incl. Vocational Guidance) 


593. [Anon.] Abstracts of theses for higher 
degrees, 1941 and 1942. Univ. Ariz. Rec., 1943, 36, 
No. 1,. 5-76. 

594. Billig, A. L. Psychology in high school. 
Penn. Sch. J., 1943, 92, 44; 58.—The usual high 
school curriculum fails to meet the students’ needs 
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in respect to problems of personal and social adjust- 
ment, treatment of which rightfully falls within the 
scope of psychology. A survey by the American 
Psychological Association in 1937 reveals the extent 
to which psychological material is considered in the 
secondary school and the manner and conditions of 
its presentation. More recent inquiry indicates 
that the Kansas schools rank first in the proportion 
of high school pupils receiving instruction in psy- 
chology. Student preferences regarding specific 
topics have been elicited. There is urgent need for a 
textbook adaptable for use at this level. The time- 
liness of a high school course in psychology is es- 
pecially indicated by the fact that in wartime the 
secondary school must assume many of the college’s 
traditional responsibilities—R. C. Strassburger (St. 
Joseph’s College for Women). 


595. Bills, R. L. The role of reading ability as a 
factor for success in the scholastic achievement of 
the secondary school pupils. Univ. Ariz. Rec., 1943, 
36, 9.—Abstract. 


596. Bond, G. L., & Bond, E. Teaching the 
child to read. New York: Macmillan, 1943. Pp. 
ix + 356. $3.00.—This teacher’s handbook of read- 
ing instruction brings together academic Gestalt 
principles of perception with new educational re- 
search in a practical attack upon the teaching of 
this basic tool subject. The emphasis is upon: (a) 
the complexity of factors entering into reading skills 
with the resulting wide range of differences in the 
reading readiness of the primary school child; (b) 
the need to adjust to these differences both by 
measurement and planning a program to meet 
various levels of abilities in the class; (c) the neces- 
sity to make the reading vocabulary and material 
meet the child’s level rather than that of the adult 
writer; (d) the viewpoint that the teacher of reading 
must have a long range perspective with a goal of 
eventual independence of the reader; (e) the neces- 
sity of teaching reading by all teachers in the 
intermediate grades because of the specialized func- 
tion of this skill in different subjects; (f) the im- 
portance of making reading enjoyable to the child; 
and (g) the application of Gestalt principles in 
encouraging the child to guess the word meanings 
from partial visual and contextual cues and in 
relating reading to all phases of a child’s life. Lists 
of tests of reading readiness and maturity as well as 
practical suggestions for carrying out the above are 
given throughout the book.—L. Adams (Barnard 
College). 

597. Bradley, W. A., Jr. Correlates of vocational 
preferences. Genet. Psychol. Monogr., 1943, 28, 
99-169.—The author is concerned with the nature 
of the relationship existing between vocational 
choice and the following factors: intelligence, educa- 
tional achievement, and parental occupation. Data 


were obtained from high school and college students. 
The students were not particularly realistic in their 
choice of vocations since too many—both from the 
standpoint of intelligence and vocational opportuni- 
socio- 
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ties—selected vocations rating high in 
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economic scale. The results suggest, however, that 
there is a tendency for the students to become more 
realistic as they pass from lower to higher grades in 
school. The author’s results agree with previous 
findings which indicated that the higher the intel- 
ligence of the student, the higher (on the socioeco- 
nomic scale) is his vocational aim. In general it was 
found that the student’s choices of vocation are on 
a higher level than are the occupations of the parents. 
—L. Long (College of the City of New York). 


598. Brewer, W. L. Factors affecting student 
achievement and change in a physical science survey 
course. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1943, 45, 58-59.—Abstract 
(see also 17: 3566). 

599. Cornell, E. L. What is the school psychol- 
ogist’s place in a program to prevent delinquency? 
Understanding the Child, 1943, 12, No. 1, 22-25. 


600. Cutter, A. B. Motivation of reading interest 
and comprehension through recreatory reading. 
Univ. Ariz. Rec., 1943, 36, 16-17.—Abstract. 


601. Derflinger,G. W. The prediction of college 
success—a summary of recent findings. J. Amer. 
Ass. colleg. Registr., 1943, 19, 68-78.—The published 
studies of prediction of college success since 1934 
are compared with the earlier surveys. It is pointed 
out that more recent studies using intelligence tests 
have shown a higher median correlation with college 
grades than earlier studies, but that recent studies 
using achievement or content tests have shown a 
lower correlation. Possible explanations of these 
trends are considered. Studies using personality 
tests, high school averages, and combinations of 
variables are also briefly reviewed, as are the few 
available studies of sex differences.—G. S. Speer 
(Central YMCA College). 


602. Gans, M. G., & Pirups-Hvarre,C.C. New 
freedom for the blind. Occupations, 1943, 22, 117- 
119.—The blind do not constitute a separate class 
but are potentially psychologically normal and per- 
form an increasing variety of jobs. Vocational 
training and guidance should recognize the wide 
range of abilities in this handicapped group.—G. S. 
Speer (Central YMCA College). 


603. Gemelli, A. La psicologia al servizio dell’- 
orientamento professionale nelle scuole. (Psychol- 
ogy as an aid to professional orientation in the 
schools.) Bologna: 1943.—[Abstracted review; orig- 
inal not seen.| The use of psychological tests of 
general and specific aptitudes is discussed. It is 
pointed out that the wide selection of a vocation is 
important not only in its own right but as a means 
to the total adjustment and well-being of the indi- 
vidual.— F. L. Goodenough (Minnesota). 


604. Haggard, W. W. Some freshmen describe 
the desirable college teacher. Sch. & Soc., 1943, 58, 
238-240.—49 freshmen, students of a _ western 
teachers college, listed the eight qualities most to 
be desired in college teachers. Among the eight 
traits reported most frequently were five qualities 
indicated in a comparable study of New Jersey 
seniors. Ranking of desired qualities gave first 
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place to ability in teaching and organizing subject 
matter, while appearance was assigned to the last 
position. Freshmen, as compared with the seniors, 
were found to place more emphasis upon character- 
istics related to the human relationships of teaching. 
—R. C. Strassburger (St. Joseph’s College for 
Women). 

605. Hayes, M. L. A study of the classroom dis- 
turbances of eighth grade boys and girls. Teach. 
Coll. Rec., 1943, 45, 51-52.—Abstract (see also 17: 
2888). 

606. Higgs, M. E. A comparison of the relative 
predictive values of the intelligence quotient, index 
of studiousness, and true score. Univ. Ariz. Rec., 
1943, 36, 31.—Abstract. 


607. Imus, H. A., Rothney, J. W. M., & Bear, R. 
M. The Dartmouth remedial reading program. 
Amer. J. Optom., 1943, 20, 269-293.—This is an 
abridgment of material in chapter 5 of An evaluation 
of visual factors in reading, 1938 (see 13: 532).— 
M. R. Stoll (American Optical Co.). 


608. Luckiesh, M. Some comments on Dr. 
Tinker’s review of “Reading as a visual task.” J. 
appl. Psychol., 1943, 27, 360-362.—This is a reply 
to criticisms expressed by Tinker in his review 
(Journal of applied Psychology, 1943, 27, 116-118) of 
Luckiesh and Moss’ Reading as a visual task (see 17: 
962).—G. R. Thornton (Purdue). 


609. Meng, H. [Ed.] Praxis der seelische 
Hygiene. (Practice of mental hygiene.) Basel: 
Benno Schwabe, [1943]. Pp. xii + 279. Fr. 18.— 
[Abstracted review; original not seen. ] This book, 
which is designed for the use of physicians, sociolo- 
gists, teachers, social workers, and parents, deals 
with the practical problems of mental hygiene. By 
the aid of data derived from observation and experi- 
ments on both normal and mentally diseased persons, 
feasible methods for the amelioration of some of the 
common difficulties of the individual and of society 
are indicated.— F. L. Goodenough (Minnesota). 

610. North, B. The educational implications of 
juvenile delinquency. Univ. Ariz. Rec., 1943, 36, 
51-52.—Abstract. 

611. Romero, T. D. A comparison of students’ 
scholastic ability with the results obtained by a 
vocational interest test. Umiv. Ariz. Rec., 1943, 36, 
62.—Abstract. 

612. Schrammel, H. E., & Gray, W. H. Schram- 
mel-Gray high school and college reading test for 

ades 7 to 12 and college, Form B. Bloomington, 
ll.: Public School Publishing Co., 1942. 25 copies, 
$1.50; specimen set, $0.30.—The test “consists of 
two equivalent forms, A and B, each of which is 
composed of twenty-five paragraphs followed by 
three to five objective questions concerning the 
content. The total number of questions on each 
form of the test is 100. The test was planned and 
constructed with the purpose of providing both 
survey and diagnostic measures. It measures effi- 
ciently reading rate, general reading comprehension, 
and comprehension efficiency on the junior and 
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senior high-school and college-freshman levels. The 
aim is to provide a test of adequate length so that 
survey measures will be reliable as will also an 
remedial measures based on its diagnostic value.” 
Reliability coefficients range from .63 to .86.—L. H. 
McCabe (Cambridge, Mass.). 

613. Seay, M. F. [Ed.] Theses in education, 
1937-1943. Bull. Bur. Sch. Serv. Univ. Ky, 1943, 
15. Pp. 59.—Brief summaries are given of approxi- 
mately 150 masters’ and doctors’ theses.—(Courtesy 
J. educ. Res.). 

614. Tiegs, E. W., & Clark, W. W. Progressive 
achievement tests: Primary battery, Form A— 

ades 1-3. (Rev. ed.) Los Angeles: California 

est Bureau, 1943. 25 copies, $1.10; specimen set, 
$0.25.—“‘This is a diagnostic-survey group test 
in the fundamental skills, designed to measure the 
extent of pupil mastery in reading vocabulary, 
reading comprehension, arithmetic reasoning, arith- 
metic fundamentals, and language in grades one, 
two, and three. These five major areas are differ- 
entiated into nineteen minor interrelated sub-areas 
to provide a diagnostic analysis of functional ele- 
ments in learning in order that learning difficulties 
may be revealed and serve as the basis of remedial 
and constructive educational guidance on the part 
of the teacher.” — L. H. McCabe (Cambridge, Mass.). 

615. Tiegs, E. W., & Clark, W. W. Progressive 
achievement tests: Elementary battery, Form A— 

ades 4, 5, and 6. (Rev. ed.) Los Angeles: Cali- 
ornia Test Bureau, 1943. 25 copies, $1.40; speci- 
men set, $0.25.—These tests measure the same 
fundamental skills that are measured by the primary 
battery (see 18: 614), with additional sub-areas and 
at a higher level—L. H. McCabe (Cambridge, 
Mass.). 

616. Tiegs, E. W., & Clark, W. W. Progressive 
achievement tests: Intermediate battery, Form A— 
grades 7, 8, and 9. (Rev. ed.) Los Angeles: Cali- 
fornia Test Bureau, 1943. 25 copies, $1.40; speci- 
men set, $0.25.—These tests measure the same 
fundamental skills that are measured by the primary 
and elementary batteries (see 18: 614, 615), with 
additional sub-areas and at a higher level.—L. H. 
McCabe (Cambridge, Mass.). 

617. Tiegs, E. W., & Clark, W. W. Progressive 
achievement tests: Advanced battery, Form A— 
high school and college. Los Angeles: California 
Test Bureau, 1937. 25 copies, $1.75; specimen set, 
$0.25.—The same fundamental skills or “tools of 
learning’ are tested that are measured by the pri- 
mary, elementary, and intermediate batteries (see 
18: 614, 615, 616), with still further sub-areas ac- 
counted for. “It includes materials of sufficient 
range, diversity, quality, and quantity to determine 
whether or not mastery of the tools of learning is 
adequate for satisfactory achievement or so inade- 

uate as to account for failure.”"—L. H. McCabe 
Cambridge, Mass.). 

618. Tinker, M. A. A reply to Dr. Luckiesh. J. 
appl. Psychol., 1943, 27, 469-472.—This is a reply 
to Luckiesh’s comments (see 18: 608) on Tinker’s 
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review of Luckiesh and Moss’ book, Reading as a 
visual task (see 17: 962).—G. R. Thornton (Purdue). 


619. Traxler, A. E. Traxler silent reading test, 
Form 4, grades 7 to 10. Bloomington, IIl.: Public 
School Publishing Co., 1942. 25 copies, $1.50; 


specimen set, $0.30.—Reading rate, story compre- 
hension, word meaning, and paragraph comprehen- 
sion are measured by this test—L. H. McCabe 
(Cambridge, Mass.). 

620. Organizing 
vocational guidance; contributed by the Out-of- 
School Guidance Committee N. V. G. A. Occupa- 
tions, 1943, 22, 102—108.—This report discusses the 
methods and steps necessary in organizing a com- 
munity for vocational guidance. Specific areas 
covered are the organization of a central council, 
determination of the problem, services to be rend- 
ered, publicity, finance, and the experience of three 
services now in operation.—G. S. Speer (Central 
YMCA College). 


621. Ward, M. F. One million men have come 
back! Occupations, 1943, 22, 109-113.—The author 
briefly describes the procedures involved in the 
rehabilitation and re-employment of the 
veterans returning to civilian life—G. S. Speer 
(Central YMCA College). 


622. Weller, R. A study in prediction in the 
College of Engineering of the University of Arizona. 
Univ. Ariz. Rec., 1943, 36, 72.—Abstract. 


623. Wrightstone, J. W., Nifenecker, E. A., Wade, 
J. E., & Buck, E. Determining readiness for read- 
ing. Educ. Res. Bull., N. Y.C., 1943, No. 6. Pp. 
49.—This is one of a series of attempts to forestall 
the usual 20% of reading failures in the first grade by 
demonstrating proper diagnosis of reading readiness, 
a program made necessary by the heterogeneity of 
backgrounds and the unevenness of development of 
1A pupils. The primary grade teacher can find here 
ready and complete information on (1) formal and 
informal methods of collecting data, with the levels 
of adjustment to be observed in the child, (2) further 
advice for added study of children seriously retarded 
in development, (3) the making of a composite chart 
of the relative standing of each pupil on the factors 
measured or observed, (4) interpreting the results in 
terms of relative ranking within the class and with 
reference to national norms, and (5) suggestions for 
handling these wide ranges of differences by several 
plans for pupil classification, designed to meet varia- 
tions in sizes of schools, av ailable teacher facilities, 
and educational philosophies of principals.—L. 
Adams (Barnard). 


[See also abstracts 361, 413, 424, 474, 525, 570, 580, 
587, 625. ] 
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624. Weider, A., Levi, J., & Risch, F. Perform- 
ances of problem children on the Wechsler-Bellevue 
Intelligence Scales and the Revised Stanford- 
Binet. Psychiat. Quart., 1943, 17, 695-701.—The 
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Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale and the Re- 
vised Stanford-Binet, Form L, were given to a 
group of 61 delinquents and problem children. The 
mean IQ scores of the subjects placed them in the 
dull normal group on both tests. While mentally 
deficient ard borderline atypical children score 
slightly higher on the Bellevue Scale than on the 
revised Binet, the tendency is reversed at higher 
levels.—G. W. Kisker (U. S. Army). 


CHILDHOOD AND ADOLESCENCE 


625. Bergen, C. Some sources of children’s 
science information. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1943, 45, 
57-58.—Abstract (see also 17: 4291). 


626. Chorus, A. M. J. Le rythme yore (das 
persénliche Tempo) et le rythme de travail des 
enfants instables. (The personal rhythm and the 
rhythm of work in unstable children). Z. Kinder- 
psychiat., 1943, 10, 40-51.—An account is given of a 
further series of experiments on the variability of the 
speed factor in a number of timed tests administered 
to a group of five children classed as unstable, 
whose performances are compared with those of four 
normal children used as controls. It was found that 
the normal children settle down to a more nearly 
constant rate of speed in the performance of simple 
motor tasks than do the unstable children and that 
their variability from one trial to another also shows 
little change from day today. The unstable children 
not only show greater variability from trial to trial 
but the daily fluctuations in mean variability are also 
greater. Since it has been shown that younger 
children are characteristically more variable than 
older ones, this may be interpreted in a genetic sense 
as indicating that instability of behavior is a sign 
of the immature personality. Two types of in- 
stability are distinguished, that arising from a lack 
of integration and that arising from a lack of energy. 
These are compared with Robin’s two forms of in- 
attention—(a) that which arises from diffusion of the 
attention in too many directions and (b) mental 
lethargy or simple lack of attention. Asa method of 
treatment for both types he recommends an en- 
vironmental regime of strictly enforced regularity. 
19 references.— F. L. Goodenough (Minnesota). 

627. Franklin, A., & Benedict, A. E. Play centers 
for school children; a guide to their establishment 
and operation. New York: Morrow, 1943. Pp. 153. 
$1.50.—School play centers for school-age children 
are discussed, particularly in the light of their urgent 
need in time of war, since millions of mothers are 
now at work. Procedures are set forth in terms of 
children’s needs, and housing, staff, volunteers, 
equipment, and other problems are presented in 
practical terms. Specific programs and organization 
plans are offered. Bibliography. L. J. Stone 
(Vassar). 

628. Giigler, A. Die erziehliche Behandlung 
jugendlicher minnliche: Onanisten. (The educa- 
tional treatment of young male onanists). Arb. 
Heilpidgag. Seminar Univ. Freiburg, 1942, No. 12.— 
[Abstracted review; original not seen.] The prob- 
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lem of masturbation can be adequately seen and 
evaluated only in the light of the whole personality, 
and only this total picture can show the correct way 
to prophylaxis and therapy.—F. L. Goodenough 
(Minnesota). 

629. Heymann, EK. Seelische Friihformen. Bei- 
triige zur Psychologie der friihen Kindheit. (Early 
formation of the mind; a contribution to the psychol- 
ogy of early childhood.) Psychol. Praxis, 1943, No. 
1, 58 ff.—[Abstracted review; original not seen. ] 
In his introduction the author sets forth his view 
that an understanding of human nature is not to be 
obtained through theoretical philosophizing but is 
an art. The psychologist must recognize the count- 
less points of view from which the developing or- 
oo“ can be observed, but practical necessity 

emands selection from among them. In this mono- 
graph the author has chosen to consider the develop- 
ment of concepts of time and space. The five chap- 
ters that follow deal with (1) dimensions of space, 
(2) symbolic representations of space, (3) early 
aspects of memory, (4) alterations of memory, and 
(5) special problems of the individual child.—F. L. 
Goodenough (Minnesota). 

630. Laycock, S. R. What are the effects upon 
older adolescents of entering the armed forces? 
Understanding the Child, 1943, 11, No. 4, 3-8. 


631. Lenroot, K. F. El nifio de hoy y de mafiana. 
(The child of today and tomorrow.) Bol. Inst. int. 
amer. Prot. Infanc., Montevideo, 1943, 17, 183-196.— 
Considerations brought into focus by the work of 
the U. S. Children’s Bureau and amplified by the 
war situation include the following items: necessity 
for individual treatment, recognition of all develop- 
mental aspects forming integrated patterns, the 
problem of adequate socialization, the utilization of 
group influences, problems arising from enforced 
precocity of responsibility, etc. The postwar period 
will demand a complete co-ordination of all pertinent 
public resources in realizing the values set forth at 
the 8th Pan-American Conference on Children.— 
H. D. Spoerl (American International College). 

632. Maeder, A. Heilung einer Hundephobie bei 
einem 7 jahrigen Knaben. (Cure of a fear of dogs 
in a boy of seven years.) Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1943, 10, 
36-39,—F ollowing an attack of measles, a 7-year-old 
nephew of the writer developed an extreme fear of 
dogs. Knowing that the dog is a sexual symbol, the 
author suspected that the basis for the fear was a 
feeling of sexual guilt. When questioned, the boy 
admitted that during his illness he had begun to 
masturbate. Asked why he was afraid of dogs, he 
explained that he was afraid the dog would bite his 
finger. This was interpreted to him as a disguised 
reference to the penis. Through further discussion, 
the child was brought to an acceptance of the view 
that, if he gave up the habit of masturbation, the 


danger and consequently the fear would disappear. 
This he agreed to do, and on the following day he 
went back to school with no indication of fear; nor 
has the phobia returned during the 15 years that 
have since elapsed. The author stresses the fact that 
the success of this simple and direct approach is in 
pest to be traced to the child’s youth and consequent 
reedom from the strong sexual urges and curiosity 
that come with puberty, and in part to the marked 
positive transfer shown by the child’s frequent 
references, subsequent to the interview, to his great 
love for his uncle. French summary.—F. 
Goodenough (Minnesota). 


633. Merrill, W. E. The motion picture habits 
of pupils in the four upper elementary grades in the 
Mesa schools. Univ. Ariz. Rec., 1943, 36, 47.— 
Abstract. 

634. et, J., Lambercier, M., Boesch, E., & 
Albertini, B. v. introduction a Pétude des percep- 
tions chez l’enfant et analyse d’une illusion relative 
a la perception visuelle de cercles concentriques 
(Delboeuf). (Introduction to a study of perception 
in children, with an analysis of an illusion of visual 
of concentric circles, Delboeuf.) Arch. 

sychol., Genéve, 1942, 29, No. 113. Pp. 111.—This 
is a genetic study of the Delboeuf illusion, i.e., the 
inner of two concentric circles is compared with a 
series of independent circles to determine the error 
of estimating the size of the inner circle when the 
circumference of the outer concentric circle is varied 
systematically. There were 130 subjects divided 
into the following age groups: 5—6, 7-8, 8-9, 10-12 
years, and adults. Five sizes of the inner concentric 
circle were employed. Certain trends in the results 
are independent of age: the illusion varies as a func- 
tion of the relationship between the two concentric 
circles; the maximum positive value of the illusion 
depends upon a fairly constant value of the relation 
of the smaller sized to the larger sized concentric 
circle (ratio of about 3 to 4); negative errors, which 
are present when the outside concentric circle be- 
comes relatively large, are less pronounced than the 
positive errors; finally, the illusion is less pronounced 
with large circles. Changes in the illusion as a func- 
tion of age include the following results: amount of 
illusion decreases with increase in age, changes in the 
relation between concentric circles have less effect 
on the illusion as age increases, reversals of illusion 
(negative errors) are greater with children, and 
variation of maximum illusion is greater with children 
than with adults. Gestalt principles entered both — 
into the statement of the problem and into the inter- 
pretation of the results —M. A. Tinker (Minnesota). 


635. Slight, D. Psychiatric problems in adoles- 
cence. Illinois med. J., 1943, 84, 255-259. 


[See also abstracts 379, 486, 509, 555, 596, 624. ] 
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PRACTICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


By F. K. Berrien 
Assistant Professor of Psychology, 

Colgate University 
This new book surveys the principal 
problems and outstanding findings in 
the field of practical psychology. It 
includes several chapters on subjects 
not ordinarily included in books of 
this type—detecting deception cover- 
ing experimental evidence, legal sta- 
tus, and practical applications of the 
techniques; effective public speaking 
and writing; and morale and rewards 
for work. The author is an experi- 
enced practicing psychologist as well 
as a teacher of psychology. 


Ready in Feb. Ill. $4.00 (probable) 


New Macmillan Books 


Introduction to 
EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN 


By Harry J. Baker 
Director of Psychological Clinic, 
Detroit Public Schools 
The thirty chapters which comprise 
this new book examine all aspects of 
exceptional children—vision, hearing, 
speech, crippled conditions, neuro- 
logical and psychogenic disorders, be- 
havior problems, ete. Children with 
exceptional minds as well as physi- 
cally handicapped children are dis- 
eussed. Each abnormality is de- 
scribed, interpreted and related to 

the total adjustment of the child. 


496 pp., Ill. $3.50 


-———- The Macmillan Company - 60 Fifth Avenue - New York l-—— 


THE CENTURY PSYCHOLOGY SERIES 


PRINCIPLES OF 
BEHAVIOR 


By 
CLARK L. HULL, Ph.D. 
InstiTuTe oF Human RELATIONS 
Yate UNIVERSITY 


tion to behavior theory, which may well 
become a classic in its field, is to explain the 
basic principles of behavior by means of precise 
and objective formulations. The point of view 
throughout is that of objective natural science. 
The method of treatment is for the most part 
straightforward exposition, with frequent con- 
crete examples. This book presents the first 
genuine theory of primary motivation ever for- 
mulated, the only formulation of configurational 
learning, and the first adequate formulation of 
behavioral oscillation. It is admirably designed 
to serve as a text in university and college ad- 
vanced courses in psychology. 


Large 8vo Illustrated 422 pages 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Changes of Address 


must be in the Publications Office by 
the 15th of the month preceding the 
issue to be affected. 
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